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A hangs on the wall. Save that which the painter has given. 
eerie there, Hissoul? ‘Tis perhaps in heaven. 
With black hair, Of the rest, the better part 

And dark skin ; Is i So, mark each feature 
And, hanging down, Of an e: ig earthly creature, 

Is his wn Whose youth was —sold 


wasted 
For a love scarce better than gold,— 
Acreatare whose bosom held ¢ 


‘ou may see him whenever you list. Love, hatred (hotter than fire), a 


He is busy in rayer. A creeping, insane desire, 
are his fingers there, Aw that sought the mire, 
, knotted, wist ; Mingled with sudden strength, 
And his lanken jaw, Through a life of wondrous 
4s though in his fear he saw 
A pawenen ieee, He isdead! He died, one night, 
, thro’ a heavenly mist. 


Of a strange, unknown pas on 
That pierced thro’ his stub! heart. 
A painter, who knew him well, 

Has dared his tale to tell 


Fathom his thoughts who can, 
Fathom his thoughts who dare? 


If you can (fer I knew the man) (On the pannel that shines above 

Seed oe ae With a hand made firm by love. 

What was his birth? his name? He has done, as you see, his part. 

Alas! he has no fame —What an art is the painter’s art! 

Il. BASIA. 
Kiss the silence from my tongue ! Is it only Love that sighs,— 
the py m i ! — for > hoes p 

Round about me Night ung : , perhaps angel dies, 

Dumb eternal Am P Fey he nestle in thy breast, 

Ah, can Love fren love in vain? Doth he wander East or West 
Seeking for a better prize? 

Kiss me, and I see the light, —Leave him to his own behest, 

Kiss me, and the words arise, Kiss me : that is best. 

Taking each its place aright, 


Beneath the glory of thine eyes, 
Shedding sweet surprise. 
III. SONG (SOCIAL.) — 

Weeping love I not, nor langhing, Come! let's nestle, round the the. 
Bat a’sometning 'tween the two ; easting? Drinking ? Not too much, 
As when cheerful spirits, quaffing Nor too little ;—while we're able 
Life, as cheerful spirits do, To give joy its finest touch, 
Settle down to grave delight, —Isit touched? Put Cut the light. 

ends a gay Good-Night. All is ended :—Friends, Good-N a 


— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 


A REVIEW. 


When it was announced that Cardinal Wiseman was about to publish 

P 1 llecti of the last four Popes, possibly some persons 

expected that he was about to appear in a new character, and that we 

were to have something akin to Boswell or Raikes’s Diary. The Cardi- 

nal had observed the four Popes closely, and had known some of them 
intimately ; he could say with Horace, 


“ Rome nutriri mihi contigit atque doceri ;” 


he is a man of great penetration and knowledge of mankind, not without 
a sly humour, or at least a grave irony, which is a large element in the 
successful delineation of character. If a Father of Christendom could 
evince a weakness, if a Bishop could exhibit a phase of mortal frailty— 
that ie to say, if the Bishop had dwelt at Lambeth, he is the man to spy 
it out, and note it with discrimination. He could have told us something 
also of the state of Rome in these times, for he must have known it as 
intimately as he has since known the deplorable state of Westminster. 
But the reader who expected humorous “ ana” about the successors of 
St. Peter is not to be gratified, because they were so “ truly good and 
virtuous” that panegyric fails to describe them ; while, as to the state 
of Rome, the author ‘* does not retain in his memory histories of start- 
ling wickedaess nor pictures of peculiar degradation.” It is not to be 
expected of him, he says, and we think the plea isa fair one. He could 
not, in his position, he expected to do adequate justice to the disorgani- 
zation and degradation of the Papal States, or to depict with pleasant 
freedom “ les Papes en pantoufles.”” He has therefore given us just so much, 
and no more, as we could reasonably look for at the hands of a Cardinal 
Litterateur, a Prince and High Priest of Christendom. 

The consequence is that his very thick volume is in the first place dis- 

tinguished by a paucity of matter, and its very unctuous rotundity of 
is used to conceal a scarcity of contents. The Italians sometimes 
quarrel and stab each other at the osteria and the betfola, and thus it is 
communicatedto us that such evils come of drinking. “ There time is 
and evil conversation exchanged ; there stupid discussions are 
raised whence spring noisy brawls, the jar of which kindles fierce pas- 
sions, and sometimes deadly hate. Occasionally even worse ensues ; 
from the tongue, sharpened as a sword, the inward fury flies to the 
sharper steel lurking in the vest or the legging ; and the body pierced 
@ fatal wound, stretched on the threshold of the hostelry, proves the 
deadly violence to whieh may lead a quarrel over cups.” A quarrel 
over cups was hardly deserving ot such rhetorical embellishment. Again, 
when the Emperor Nicholas had the interview in which he was embar- 
rassed by the remonstrances of Gregory XVI., it is said that an English 
gentleman was in some part of the palace through which the Impcrial 
visitor passed as he returned from the interview, and described the Em- 
peror's altered appearance ; but we will venture to say that no English 
gentleman ever dreamt of inflating his description into the grandiose 
narrative here given by the Cardinal. 

“ He had entered with his usual firm and Royal aspect, grand as it 
was from statue-like features, stately frame, and martial bearing ; free 
and at his ease, with gracious looks and condescending gestures of salu- 
tation. So he passed rong the long suite of ante-rooms, the Imperial 
eagle, ae Diop! with plumes unroffied, and with eye unquenched,’ 
in all the gi pinions which no flight had ever wearied, of beak and 
talon, which no prey had ever resisted. He came forth again, with head 
uncovered, and hair, if it can be said of man, dishevelled ; haggard and 
pale, looking as though in an hour he had passed through the condensa- 
tion of a protracted fever ; taking long strides, with stooping shoulders, 
unobeervant, unsaluting : he waited not for his carriage to come to the 
foot of the stairs, but rushed out into the outer court, and hurried away 
from apparently the scene of a discomfiture. It was the eagle dragged 
from his eyrie among the clefts of the rocks, ‘ from his nest among the 
stars, bis feathers crumpled and his eye quelled by a power till then 





; and conduct of its occu 
i from an 


The English gentleman probably said that the Emperor looked as if 
the Pope had been “ too many” for him, and that he walked away with- 
out waiting for his . The Cardinal imagines the scene from an 
ecclesiastical point of view, brings it to a high-pressure Ultramontane 
focus, describes it mentally in the Latin of the 16th century, and then 
for the benighted Briton translates it into English. 

As we suggested, the matter eres to this manner is as Fal- 
staff's bread to Falstaff’s sack. are some things noteworthy, for 
the writer is Cardinal Wiseman, and the Cardinal is a man of incontest- 
able ability. But, to speak plainly, the redundance of adjectives and 
the prevalence of ‘ayers help effectually to conceal the small sub- 
stance which there is. We consequently do not obtain that definite im- 
pression of the chief subjects of these memoirs which we should expect 
from a less accomplished critic who had equal opportunities. Except 
that these four Popes were adorned with every virtue and grace, their 
portraiture is faint, and their features are questionable. Thus Pius VII. 
was “aman so meek and gentle, so incapable of rancour and resent- 
ment,” that he may be described like Moses, as “the mildest of men.” 
Up to the time when “ the revered, patient,” and “ veierable man closed 
his glorious Pontificate,”’ it is asse that “ not @ marmur jarred upon 
his ear among the benedictions 4 hal n, returned ‘by him 
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It is quite a relief to turn to Mr, Heath’s engravings, and to remark 
that Pius VII. had nervous lineaments, Leo XII. an open brow, Pius 
VIII. a crafty expression, and Gregory XVI. a bottle nose. The Cardi- 
nal is too rapt in his adoration to remark such points, nor will he ven- 
ture to characterize a Pope, like a poor Abbate Far, as “verily not a 
comely nor an elegant man, at least in his old age.’ It is only when 
the Curdinal’s gaze descends to his equals or inferiors that he regains 
the use of his eyes, which the Papal glories have dazzled with an over- 
powering radiance. It is accordingly a relief to him and to us when he 
turns to a Bishop Barnes, a Cardinal Mezzofanti, or Angelo Mai, a Dr. 
Lingard, or an Abbé Lamennais, or Abbate Francesco Cancellieri. The 
Abbé Lamennais, as a wanderer from the fold, is described with unusual 
freedom, and with what we may term an-ezcess of candour, so that of him 
we have some particulars for secular entertainment. It is suggested 
that Leo XIL. had intended to make him a Cardinal, and, with this view, 
had informed the Consistory that among those whom he had reserved in 
pectore for the dignity was one “a man of great talents, an accomplished 
scholar, whose writiags, drawn ex a icis fontibus, had not only ren- 
dered great service to religion, but had delighted and astonished Eu- 
rope.” This was commonly understood in Rome to refer to Dr. Lingard, 
the historian of England, but Cardinal Wiseman says the Abbé Lamen- 
nais was the man really intended. 

“ As has been said, he had been to Rome in 1824, and had been re 
ceived with the most marked distinction by the Pope. He was then in 
all the splendour of his genius, arrayed on the side not only of faith, but 
of the highest Roman principles. The boldness of his declarations on 
doctrine, the independence of his tone in politics, the brilliancy of his style, 
and the depth of thought which it clothed, put him at the head of reli- 
gious champious in France. He had undauntedly assaulted the flying 
rear of the great Revolution, the indifference which lingered still bebind 
it, by his splendid ‘ 7raité sur l’ Indifférence en Matitre de Religion ;’ he had 
next endeavoured to beat back from reoccupying its place what he con- 
sidered had led to that fatal epoch and its desolating results, a kingly 
Gallicanism. This he had done by a treatise less popular, indeed, but 
full of reasoning—‘ La Doctrine de U’ Eglise sur U’ Institution des Evéques.’ 

“ It was to this work that Pope Leo was considered to allude. The 
text of the allocution is not accessible ; but it was thought to refer to 
this work with sufficient point. So matter of fact was the book, so com- 

letely the fruit of reading and study, rather than of genius and intel- 
ectual prowess, that it bas been attributed to a worthy brother, who 
survives the more brilliant meteor now passed away, in a steady and use- 
fal light. He is the founder of an immense body of religious brethren, 
who have their head-quarters at Ploérmel, but are scattered all through 
northern France, devoted to the education of the poor. 

“ Be this as it may, the more celebrated brother has his name on the 
titlepage, and had wellnigh won its honours. And then he was gather- 
ing round him an earnest band, not on | of admirers but of followers, so 
long as he cleaved to truth. Never had the head of a religious school 

so much of fascinating power tu draw the genius, energy, de- 
votedness, and sincerity of ardent youth about him; never did any so 
well indoctrinate them with his own principles as to make these invin- 
cible by even his own powers. He wasin this like Tertullian, who, when 
sound of mind, ‘ prescribed’ medicines too potent for the subtle poi- 
sons which he dealt out in his heterodox insanity. Both laid their foun- 
dations too deep, and made them too strong to be blasted even by 
their own mines. 

“ How he did so mightily prevail on others it is hard to say. He was 
truly in look and presence almost contemptible ; small, weakly, with- 
out pride of countenance or mastery of eye, without any external grace ; 
his tongue seemed to be the organ by which, unaided, he gave marvel- 
lous utterance to thoughts clear, deep, and strong. Several times have 
I held long conversations with him, at various intervals, and he was 
always the same. With his head hung down, his hands clasped before 
him, or gently moving in one another, in answer to a question he poured 
out a stream of thought, flowing spontaneous and unrippled as a stream 
through a summer meadow. He at once seized the whole subject, di- 
vided it into its heads, as symmetrically as Fléchier or Massillon ; then 
took them one by one, enucleated each, and drew his conclusions. All 
this went on in 4 monotonous but soft tone, and was so unbroken, so un- 
hesitating, and yet so polished and elegant, that if you had closed your 





eyes you might have fancied that you were listening to the reading of a 
finished and elaborately corrected volume. 


“ Then, everything was illustrated by such happy imagery, so apt, so 
graphic, and so complete. I remember his once describing, in glowing 
colours, the future prospects of the Church. He had referred to prophe- 
cies of Scripture aud fulfilments in history, and had concluded that, not 


even at the od of Constantine, had perfect accomplishment of pre- 
dictions types been made; and that, therefore, a more glorious 


phase yet awaited the Church than any she had yet experienced. And 
this, he thought, could not be far off. 

“ ¢ And how,’ I asked, ‘do you think or see that this great and won- 
derful change in her condition will be brought about ” 

“ *T cannot see,’ he replied. “ I feel myself like a man placed at one 
end of a long gallery, at the other extremity of which are brilliant 
lights, shedding their rays on objects there. I see paintings and sculp- 
ture, farniture and persons, clear and distinct ; but of what is between 
me and them I see nothing, the whole interval is dark, and I cannot de- 
scribe what ocewpies the space. I can read the consequence, but not the 
working of the lem.’ 

“ On another ocgasion his answer was more explicit. He had been 
discoursing eloquéntly on England, and what had to be done there in 
our religious struggles, He had described the ways in which prejudices 
had to be overcome, and public opinion won over. He was asked,— 

** Bat what, or where, are the instruments with which such difficult 
and great things have to be wrought?’ 

“* They do not exist as yet,’ he answered. ‘ You must begin there 
by making the implements with which your work has to be performed. 
It is what we are doing in France.’ 

“ And glorious, indeed, were the weapons that came from that ar- 


| moury, of finest temper and brightest polish ; true as steel, well-balanced, 


and without flaw were the instruments that issued from that forge ; Mon- 

talembert, Rio, Coeur, Lecordaire, Cornballot, and many others, who 

have not failed in the work for which a higher power than that of an 
eartbly teacher had destined them. 

“ But in him there was long a canker deeply sank. There was a mag- 

t in the'very core of that beautiful fruit. When, in 1837, he finished 

is ecelesiastical career by his ‘Affaires de Rome,’ the worm had only fully 

writhed itself out, and wound itself, like the serpent of Eden, round the 

rind. But it had been there all along. During his last journey to Rome, 

to which that book referred, he is said to have exclaimed to a companion, 


setting his teeth and ing his clasped hands to his heart, ‘I feel in 
here en evil spirit, who will drag me one day to perdition.’ That day 
soon came, It the demon of pride and disappointed ambition. Often 


has one twen say in Rome, what a happy eseape the Roman 
Church had experienced from one who had turned out so worthless! And 
others have thought that, if Leo’s intentions had been carried out, the 
evil spirit would have been thereby exercised, and, the dross being thus 
removed, the gold alone would have remained. But when ever was a 
passion cured by being humoured or satisfied ? 

“ Tt is easy to account for Leo’s abandonment of his intentions in favour 
of this wretched man.” 


And as easy we will add to account for the Cardinal’s unkind comment 
on his features, for the exhibition of his “small weakly person without 
— mastery, or grace,’ and for the observation that ‘* he was traly in 
ook and presence almost contemptible.” We think it is Charles Lamb 
who complains of the complimentary terms in which it is the custom to 
describe criminals inthe Hueand Cry. Here the Cardinal, unable to recover 
ng lost sheep, is the first to advertise that the poor animal appeared to 
mangy. 

We owe him something. moreover, on behalf of Inigo Jones, Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, Sir Charles Barry, and London and Waterloo bridges, &Xc. ; 
for, speaking of London in comparison with the pride of “ monumental 
Rome,”’ he says, were it “ ever again to become a ruin, a few fragments 
of plaster might disclose the whereabouts of a Dissenting chapel, and a 
queer old tablet might tell of some humble almshouses founded by an 
eminent hant. The remaining inscriptions would be the débris of shop- 
fronts and facias (whatever that means), with a few brass plates bearing the 
names of a dentist or a drawing master, or, what Lord Macaulay’s 
sketchy New Zealander might consider a leave for admission to some 
congenial fancy sports of cudgel or fist, ‘Knock and Ring.’”’ On the 
other hand, we confess that our Lord Mayor’s show is inferior to the 
Corpus Christi procession, and our enthusiasm for ecclesiastical uphols- 
tery to that evinced in the following passage :— 


“On the feast of Corpus Christi the great procession of the day is 
made round the whole square of St. Peter’s, the colonnade of which is 
continued round along the furthest houses by means of a temporary por- 
tico. The beginning of the procession is entering the church of St. Peter 
as its last portion is leaving the Sixtine chapel. It isa spectacle grow- 
ing atevery step with interest. Between the seven-deep lines of spectators, 
no longer northerns, but country people mostly, many of whom appear 
in the almost oriental costumes ot their villages, rich in velvet, embroi- 
dery, and bullion, pass in succession the religious corporations, as they 
are called, of the city; next, the chapters of the many collegiate 
churches and those of the basilicas, preceded by their peculiar canopy- 
shaped banners and their most ancient and precious crosses, dating even 
from Constantine. Then comes that noblest hierarchy that surrounds 
the first See in the world, partaking, necessarily, of the double function 
and character of its possessor,—prelates of various degrees, holding the 
great offices of State and of the household, judges, admivistrators, and 
councillors. These are followed by bishops of every portion of the Church, 
arrayed in the episcopal robes of the various countries, Latins, Greeks, 
Melchites, Maronites, Armenians, and Copts, 

“To them again succeeds the Sacred College, divided, like a chapter, 
into deacons and priests, but with the addition of the still higher order 
of bishops. And at the time of which we write there were men distin- 
guished by the important parts which they had occupied in public affairs, 
and heir share in suffering, and their example of virtuous constancy. Few 
of those whose names occur in Cardinal Pacca’s memoirs, and in other re- 
cords of the time, were, as yet, wanting to surround the good Pope with 
the associations of his previous history. Many of them, including the 
eminent historian himself, were, in appearance, most venerable, bearing 
a heavy weight of years on their spare erect forms, their heads mingling 
their thin white locks with their unblemished ermine, in rivalry of its 
whiteness, walking with the gait of princes, and speaking with the grace 
of virtuous wisdom ; and when seated in order, during a sacred function, 
looking so calmly dignified, so placid and noble, that many must have 
entertained the same hay on panes them which crossed the wri- 
ter’s fancy. It was that if an artist w to represent the Roman se- 
nators silently seated in their house, when the soldiers of Brennus en- 
tered, paused, knelt, and worshipped, he would with difficulty have found 
anywhere else the fittest models for his picture. But here he would have 
possessed all: heads, attitude, expression, feeling, in the very national 
type of the same people ; and, moreover, the same order, position, and 
unimpassioned repose, with such flowing robes and richness of colour, as 
could guide the imagination to the older scene. 

“ Such were the venerable Princes whose names the stranger asked in 








a whisper as they passed in that procession before him, and who imme- 
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apprehension. This Lena ee” Fl ge pee I have ventured to intro- 
duce to my readers as a “ Rarey ;” end I am persuaded that, while 


bad pun, they will with me in thieking that 
os as this beats the old “Rares Show” on Lord-mayor’s 


that this wonderful gift is not a mere accident at- 
peculiarity in an individual man, and iecommunicable 
aese tr odeeka ant cackitet aaieateseem cameee S 
upon a given principle, capable cf explanation upon a reference to 
known laws of the natural world, it seems to deserve a place in the re- 
cords of a scientific discovery. 

I observe by the advertising sheet of the Times, that an Englishman, 
calling himse!f the “‘ Horse-tamer,’’ offers to show Ais me to a cer- 
tain number of subscribers at a guinea each; while the Boston Journal 
(U. 8S.) professes to disclose gratuitously Mr. Rarey’s secret, which con- 
sists, it tells us, of the use of certain rubs and drugs administered in 

manner: “Procure some horse-castor, and grate it fine ; also 
get some oil of Rhodium and oil of cumin, and keep the three separate in 
air-tight bottles. Rub a little oil of cumin upon your hand, and ap- 
an 9 the horse in the field, on the windward side, so that he can smell 
the cumin. The horse will let you come up to him then without any 
trouble. Immediately rab your hand gently on the horse’s nose, getting 
a little of the oil on it. You can lead bim anywhere. Give him a little 
ot the castor on a piece of loaf-sugar or potato, Put eight drops ot oil of 
Rhodium into a lady’s silver thimble. Take the thimble between the 
thumb and middle finger, ing the mouth of the thimble to prevent 
the oil from running out whilst you open the mouth of the horse. As 
soon as you have opened the horse’s mouth, tip the thimble over upon his 














pended on, ye 
pat his shoulder to the collar, or yield his back to the saddle, in a won- 
derful manner ; as shewing that, in the long-run, intellect must gain the 





revival of an elective monarchy in Europe would be considered, 
are not to see it japse into a presidency, as a returo 
times of anarchy revolution. The quiet subsidence of an empire 
into one of succession within our own days proves that, even 
country which violent changes have affected less than they would 

done any other, the best safeguards to peace and guarantees of or- 
der are most certainly found in the simple and instinctive method of 
transmitting Royal preregatives through Royal blood. How much of 
Poland’s calamities aad present condition are due to perseverance in the 
elective le! : 

“Bat 8 one, and only one, necessary exception to this rule. The 
sovereignty of the Charch could not, under any circumstances, be handed 
down in a family succession ; not even did it not enforce the celibacy of 
ite clergy. The Head of the Church is not the spiritual ruler of one 

jom, and his office cannot be an heirloom, like crown-jewels. His 

ip extends over an entire world, spiritually indeed, yet sensibly 

and efficaciously ; kingdoms and republics are equally comprised in it ; 
and what belongs to so many must in fact be the property of none, At 
the same time, it is evident that i oo S oe me a 
er, running through ev lem of social polity, can only & 
jet by ry ony canine oan and jadgment ny could be no 
risk of regencies or tutor-sbips, of imbecility or hereditary taints, of scan- 
dalous antecedents or present vices. Only an election, by men trained 
themselves in the pre tory studies and practices of the ecclesiastical 
state, of one whose life and conversation bad passed before their eyes, 
could secure the appointment of a person duly endowed for so bigh an 
office. They look, of course, primarily to the qualities desirable for this 
spiritaal dignity. It is a Pope whom they have to elect for the ecclesi- 
astical rule of the world, not the Sovereign of a small territory. His se- 
cular dominion is the consequence, not the source of his religious posi- 
tion. Certainly, it cannot be doubted that in later times the electors 
have been faithful to their trust. What Ranke bas shown of their prede- 
ceesors is incontestable of more modern Pontiffs; that, not only none 
has disgraced his position by unworthy conduct, but all have proved 
themselves equal to any emergency that has met them, and distinguished 
by excellent aud princely qualities.” 

Taking the authority just suggested we turn to Ranke for illustration 
of these “ excellent and princely qualities,” and find some significant re- 
ferences under the titles “ Persecution,” “ Indulgences,” “ Simony,” 
“ Scepticism,” “ Nepotism,” and even the heading “ Italian Banditti.” 

supposed extirpation of the latter by Sixtus the Fifth is there indi- 
cated, as also their speedy reappearance. Are “ the princely qualities ” 
of the recent Popes, then, to be tested by the recurrence of similar pbe- 
nomena? Or again, if we turn to “ Nepotism,” and find a series of refe- 
rences concluding with the addendum of the despairing index-maker, the 
memorable ¢ passim, are we to infer that “what R has shown of 
their predecessors is incontestable of more modern Ponts,” or are we 
to consider the mention of Ranke as pressed into the Papal service by an 
oversight? How much of this volume, again, must we read by the rule 
contraries? For ple, on the election of Pius VIIL, whose claims 
had been considered at the date of the election of his predecessor, the 
Cardinal observes, that nothing since occurred to disqualify bim for simi- 
lar favour “ except the addition of some six years more to an already 
sufficiently advanced.” Are profane laymen to learn at this day that 
additional years have been so invariably beld to be a disqualification for 
the Papal office that the Cardinal may treut the circumstance as univer- 
sally recogaized? Have they never heard it whispered that added years, 
and even infirmities, increased the chances of the candidate ; that a sus- 
pected diabetes ehed a lustre on confirmed piety, and tubercles enhanced 
even canonical learning? There may be means of explaining the elec- 
tion of Pius VIII. on the addition of six years to “an age sufficiently ad- 
vanced,” and which may save us from some of the perplexities of the 
Cardinal. Or we may trust to his guidance wholly and implicitly here 
and elsewhere, and lose ourselves like sheep in the wilderness, The al- 
ternative moral is this :—Either the Roman priesthood are more than 
mortal, or this book is a trap for susceptible gudgeons. Either we must 
retain our judgment as men or abdicate our professed functions as critics. 
We are fundamentally at variance with his Eminence. We don’t admit 
his premises, and even in their literary phase we look upon his conclu- 
sions as a delusion and a snare. 
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A “RAREY” SHOW. 

When (fastens old Homer wanted an epithet with which to round off 
hie description of a Hector or a Diomedes, be called the hero a “ horse- 
conqueror,” a “ tamer of steeds’””—a very different association of ideas, 
it is true, from that of our modern hippodomos, or “ horse-breaker.”’ 
Setting aside the mere question of bone and muscle, about which no 
doubt much poetic licence is taken by bards in all ages, we must admit 
some Giffereuces as to the outer man. The glittering helmet with nod- 
ding plumes of the noble Phrygian, Priam’s t and bravest son, must 
give place to an old battered felt, or wide-awake ; the brazen plates and 
scales, to a greasy cast-off hunting-coat ; while the seedy and blotchy 


oles — off no less seedy aud blotchy “ shorts,” must stand in- 


well-booted 
Still, with all his faults, the horse-breaker is, in the eyes of our youth, 
heroic man. If we have seen a great, long-legged, slapping colt gam- 
boling at liberty for four long years in the paternal ures, since we 
first patted his nice little velvety nose as a new-born foal in the paternal 
paddock ; if we have marked his growth, and trembled with the undula- 
tempt 6 our pony ettenpts to pa bla op inc some tte ae boca 
p pen bim up in a corner with no better 
force than halfw-donen school-boys like eavtiven ; if this has been oar 
previous experience in reference to “ the colt,” it caonot be but that 
the man who undertakes to bring this wild Bacephalas under the do- 
minion of the saddle or collar, is, in our eyes, = great man, and no wis- 
take. We know that there is danger to be encountered, e rated a 
thousand-fold by our boyish feelings and inexperience, and we feel that 
this illiterate, drunken old fellow can do something which any number 
of us would be quite unable to accomplish. Thus we exalt the crazy 
creature into the dignity of a hero; proving thereby that it is a fact in- 
timately connected with the heroic side uf a man’s ter and history, 
that he has been able to subdue and render amenable to his purposes, in 
peace or war, this magnificent quadruped. A mature judgment would 
correct much of this impression, so far us it regards the per.onal danger 
attending the process; but the inveterately druoken habits of modern 
horee- breakers yah Place their lives at times in imminent peril. 
There are also accidents to which even sober hippodomoi would be ex- 
posed under the present injudicious management—of which more anon 
—and I have myself koown three generations of them in the same fa- 
ay killed in succession by broken necks, after fractures, bruises. 
contusions innumerab'e had been surmounted. I sup the 
perience of most 
“* about horses,” 


who have lived in the xl 
what similar 2 country been mucb 
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day against mere brute force. Still the “ palm is not without dust.” 
While the struggle goes on, the old fellow now lurches on one side, now 
rolls to the other ; now he seems asif he must go off over the head of the 
steed, and as if he would capsize in the opposite direction ; but, as 
I have said, the horse’s struggles exhaust only himself, and leave the 
victory in the hands of all-subduing man. 

As re; the general prsotions it is quite deplorable to think of the 
needless barbarity with which this breaking-in process is conducted. The 
poor colt is—without being familiarised even for a day toa t bar of 
cold iron thrust across his mouth—sharply tied up to the “ rider,” so as 
to excoriate his lips and gums, the result of which excoriation is a cal- 
losity quite fatal to our ~— of a good month, and rendering all the 
nuisances connected with the curb-chain indispensable ; then he is in- 
commoded with a crupper, excoriating another part ; and then he is 
forced to go forward aguinst opposing and painful pressures. 

Tittle gentle preparatory training, while young, all this could 
be greatly ameliorated, as I have often proved by experience. By ac- 
customing the young animal to be handled, bitted, saddled, and led about, 
and avoiding high-feeding at the time of actual backing, I am satisfied 
that nearly all of this infliction of needless suffering can be done 
away with ; not to speak of the saving of wear and tear of the animals 
themselves. 

I shall never forget the regret and indignation I felt at seeing the sta- 
pid mismanagement of an old groom who was intrusted, many years ago, 
by a friend of mine, with the trainiog of some very fine and valuable 


tongue, and he is your servant. He will follow you like a pet dog. He 
is now your pupil and your friend. You can teach him anything, only 
be kind to him, be gentle. Love him and he will love you. Feed him 
before you do yourself. Shelter him well ; groom him yourself, keep 
him clean, and at night always give him a good bed at least a foot 


deep.” 

The horse-castor mentioned here is an excrescence growing on the fore- 
legs, and frequently the hind-legs, of all horses: it has a strong ammo- 
nial odour, and is attractive to other animals as well as the horse. The oil 
of Rhodium exercises a subduing influence over all animals; and for the 
oil of cumin the horse has an instinctive passion. 

Speaking as one who has seen much of what is called “horse-flesh,” 
and studied what may be termed the psychology of the animal creation 
with some attention, I confess I am los in astonishment at what is now 
brought to light in reference to this horse-taming business. The horse is 
far from being endowed with much sagacity in a general way. Bat, ad- 
mitting that a normal horse can, with very laborious training, be taught 
those tricks which are shown in the “ horse-riderings”’ of our country, it 
is still a wondrous thing to me to think of old and established vicious 
habits—the habitual temper and disposition of years—removed by a few 
hours, more or less, of secret conference with another being of a totally 
different species, with whom there can be no direct interchange of thought 
or language—even in the low and limited sense in which this is possible 
as between the ordinary horse and his habitual trainer—and whom he 
must look upon, in the instance, as one of those very creatures whom 


colts of his owm breeding. They were, as I say, strikingly fine, promis- | for years, perhaps, he has been setting at defiance, resisting successfully 
iog, and oo animals, four years old, and full of high Sellen and | in their attempts to get the better of tim, and regarding with feelings of 
courage. It was only to be expected that they should revolt most vio- 





mingled contempt and aversion. All this does, I confess, fill me with a 
degree of astonishment which I find it impossible to express in words ; 
and which, I venture to say, will be shared in by others, just in propor- 
tion as they may have been close and attentive students of natural his- 
tory, and patient observers of the habits, and, if one may so call them, 
the moral feelings of the lower animals. Aan entire reformation of this 
sort brought about without violence or any bewildering effect upon the 
senses of the subject, must be allowed on all bands to be a thing alto- 
gether sui generis, and without a parallel in any other branch of the treat- 
ment of animals by their natural master. 

It is impossible not to wish that some attempts should be made upon 
other beasts, with a view of testing the powers of this wonder-working 
system. We might more especially desire to see what it could do with 
other creatures of the genus equus, hitherto untamable. 

Let any one observe the behaviour of the zebra in the Regent's Park, 
his restless desire to gaaw through the bars of his prison, and the savage 


way in which he receives any advances to kindness on the part of visitors ; 
the “ starving system,” two young animals of about the same sort, | reflecting upon the fact, that, while his congeaer the quagga, is 


but less valuable on some accounts; and with perfect success. One of|tamed with tolerable facility, the beautiful zebra has as yet success 
them I sold while young; the other I used as a “ ride-and-drive” horse | fully rebelled against man’s dominion ; let any one, I say, reflect upon 
for eleven years, and gave him toa at fourteen or fifteen, as sound | all I think he will agree that a most interesting field is here 
on his legs as ever, after a life of real, although fair, work on hard roads, | opea e talent of ouf modern horse-tamers! , 
both in saddle and harness. i It would be exceedingly curious if it should turn out in the end that 
A vast amount of useless wear and tear might, I am fully convinced, | the horse is the only quadruped, even in his own genus, susceptible of 
be thus saved, and most young horses would come to their work unfoun- | being brought under this wonderful influence, whatever it may be. 
dered, by such a gentle and judicious system of management as I have 


lently against the discipline of the bridle and saddle ; and I saw plainly 
: the severe and constant “ ringing’’ to which they were sub- 
jected each day, in order to tame them down to the point when they 
could be safel and mounted, eet ite ae apm on hard 
of necessity, founder them in great measure, 

Come tay bed home at EINES uso. 1 cagereted, with all 
possible urgency, that if oats were altogether withheld for the time, 
and only a moderate share even of hay a om = this arya 
ful poundiog of their young upon ground—for at that time 
hp ae fields wae oven for them than the high road itself— 
might be avoided, I was, however, by derision, and told, in good 
set-terms, that I knew nothing about the matter; that you never “cao 
be sure of a horse, unless in in bis full spirit,” &. The 
result was, that the best most valuable hunters of that “lot’”’ were 
prematurely “cast off,” had no “ fore-legs’”’ at seven 
years ofage. At bee Fe A yae os I what was derisively called 


suggested—but chiefly by low-feeding at the critical period. There are, —e 
however, vicious brutes— some born such, and some rendered dangerous LOST ALICE. 
by improper treatment—the breaking-in of which has always been a mat- 

ter of infinite trouble and difficulty. A friend of mine once bought, for CHAPTER I. 


@ mere song, @ high-bred and beautiful colt which it was found impossi- 
ble to bridle. He paid the money, asked for the key of the stable, put it 
in his pocket, and rode home ; taking care that all food, except some 
dirty litter, was removed. Thus twenty-four hours were suffered to 
elapse, and then he came again, provided himself with a handful of oats 
in a sieve, entered the stable, and while the famished animal was greedily 
feeding on the corn, he slipped the bridle into his mouth and over his 
ears, and led him away in triumph. I need hardly observe that the 
bridle was left on for a time, and by the adoption of moderate means and 
low-feeding, this “ vicious” horse was soon tamed, and subsequently sold 
for a high price. 

Every one has heard of Sullivan the Irish “ Whisperer,’”’ who stood 
alone in his day in the possession of some secret, known only to himself 
and the subjects on which he operated, and by which he most undoubt- 
edly succeeded in taming, in a few hours, the most an ae sub- 
mitted to the trial. A graphic instance of this is given in Mr. Youatt’s 
book, The Horse, on the authority.of an eminent veterinary surgeon of 
Dublin, who witnessed the scene. 

The subject of this experiment was a celebrated racer called Kiog 
Pepin. This horse was sometimes dangerously vicious ; and on one par- 
ticular day, when he was engaged to run on the “ Curragh,” he would 
let no one into the stable to put a bridle upon him. A great lumbering 
country fellow volunteered to do this, but his enraged majesty seized 
him ‘ the back with his teeth, and shook him like a terrier shaking a 
rat. Fortunately, like all his countrymen who have it in their power to 
do so, the daring individual had put on as many coats as he could well 
carry ; so that while the king thought, no doubt, he was paying off the 
man, he only a mouthful of coarse gray frieze before reaching the 
actual skin, of which latter he scarcely had more than a superficial hold 
with his teeth ; and Paddy, in addition to being laughed at, got off with 
& severe pinch and a sad damage to his ny | toggery. 

As Sullivan was known to be on the spot, he was sought out, and at 
his own request, shat up with the indigaant monarch ; in about an hour 
he appeared on the open course, followed about by King Pepin, as a dog 
follows his master ; and the horse lay down, got up n, and 
himself to be handled all over at the bidding of rude, ignorant 
= (for such he was), to the infinite astonishment of a crowd of by- 


Why did I marry her? I often asked myself the question, in the days 
that succeeded our honeymoon. By right, I should have married no one. 
Yet I loved her, as I love her still. 

She was, perhaps, the strangest character of herage. In her girlhood, 
I could not comprehend her ; and I oftea think, whea I raise my eyes to 
her grave, quiet face, as she sits opposite me at dinner, that I do not 
comprebead her yet. There are many thoughts working in her brain of 
which I know nothing, and flashes of feeling look out at her eyes now 
and then, and go back again, as captives might steal a glimpse of the 
outer world through their prison bars, and turn to their brick- 
walled solitude once more. She is my wife. I have her and hold 
her as no other can. She bears my name, and sits at the head of my ta- 
ble ; she rides beside me in my carriage, or takes my arm as we walk ; 
and yet I know and feel, all the time, that the darling of my past has fled 
from me for ever, and that itis only the ghost of the gay Alice, whom 
[ won in all the bloom of her bright youth, that lingers near me now. 

She was not a child when I married her, though she was very young. 
I mean, that life had taught her lessons which are generally given only 
to the grey-haired, and had laid burdens upon her which belong of right 
to the old. She had been an unloved child, and at the age of sixteen she 
was left to herself, and entirely dependent on her own exertions. Friends 
and family she had none, so she was accustomed laughingly to say ; but 
I have since found that her sisters were living, and in happy homes, even 
at the time when she accepted that awful trust of herself, aud went out of 
the great world to fulfilit. Of this part of her life she never speaks; 
but one who knew her then has told me much. It wasa time of straggle 
aod pain, as well it might have been. Fresh from the life of a large 
boarding-school, she was little fitted for the bustle of a great selfish city ; 
and the tears come to my eyes as I think, with a kind of wonder, on the 
child who pushed her way through difficulties at which strong men have 
quailed, and made herself a name, and a position, and a home. She was 
@ writer,—at firat a drudge, for the weekly press, poorly paid, and un- 
appreciated. Spestty, brighter days dawned, aud the wolf weat away 
from the door. She was admired, read, sought after, and—above all—paid. 
Even then, sie could not use the wisdom she had purchased at so dear a 
rate. } held her heart in her hand, and it was wrung and tortured 
every day. 

¢ i may as well stop breathing as stop loving,” she would say, with a 
happy smile. “ Don’t talk to me about my folly. Let me go on with 
my toys; and, if they break in my hand, you cannot help it, and I shall 
not come to you for sympathy.” 

She was not beautiful ; but something—whether it was her bright, 
happy face, or the restless gaiety of her manner—bewitched people, and 
made them like her. Men did the maddest things imaginable for her 
sake ; and not only young men in whom folly was pardonabdle, but those 
who should have been too wise to be caught by the sparkle of 
her smile, or the gay ringing of her laugh. She did not trust them ; her 
early life had taught her better ; but [ think she liked them for awhile, 
till some newer fancy came, and then she danced past them, and was 


gone. 

It was in the country that I met her first ; and there she was more 
herself than in the re We were distant relatives, though we had never 
seen each other, and the Fates sent me to spend my summer vacation with 
my mother’s aunt, in a country village, where she wae already domesti- 
cated. Had I known this, I should have kept my distance ; for it was 
4 fourteenth or fifteenth cousinship that lay between us, and I had 
a of horror of her. I hardly knew why. I was a steady-going, 
quiet sort of lawyer, and hated to have my short holiday of rest aud quiet 
broken in upon by a fine lady. I said as much to my auat, in retara for her 
announcement of “ Alice Kent is here,” with which she greeted me. She 
looked over ber les in quiet wonder as I gave ber a slight sketch of 
the lady’s city life, as I had had it from the lips of “ Mrs. Gruady,’’ her- 


ders, 

Of course, the “ Whisperer” could have made a fortune if he had cho- 
sen ; but he contented lf with a moderate scale of earnings, just 
sufficient to enable him to enjoy his favourite pastime of meeting with 
the Suhallow hounds. The curious fact connected with him is, that he 
could not communicate his secret even to his son ; after his death, the 
latter often attempted to exercise his father’s calling, but the endeavour 
was a complete failure. 

Thus the matter of hi uering remained for many years, no one 
appearing to have =~ old Sullivan’s secret, or invented a method for 
himself. But, within the last few months, the case has been otherwise ; 
and an American hippodomos, or horse-tamer, has fully equalled, if not 
eclipsed, the renown of the sorcerer from far Suballow. 

It would seem that this now celebrated Columbian, whose name is Ra- 
rey, has been somaieiny cosmid in taming every sort of vicious and 
dangerous horse on w he has exercised his skill in England ; while 
more recently, in France, he has outdone even himself. It would seem 
that a horse belonging to the imperial Aaras, or grounds, had 
been so mischievous that its destruction had been at lust determined 
pon poser on beast was brought to the Parisian Tattersall’s 

encumbered in all possible ways to prevent mischief: 
closeted with him for a few hours, and then appeared rid- 
back, ia of The horse 
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him over the ground,” the old crippled horse- 





“ Well—live and learn, they say. But whoever would think it was 
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are glad to see you, and your 
—the ons used to like.’ 
iy ed away to have a look at the farm. By- 
I got over the orchard wall, and crossed the brook, and the high 
road, ‘and went out into the grove behind the house, whose farthest trees 
were growing on the side of the bill which looked so blue and distant 
from my chamber window. It was an old favourite place of mine. A 
broad wagon track led through the woods, out to a clearing on the other 
side, where was & a peor - water, Reger ne lone ‘glass, 
*s beautiful view of a lovely country, w p green ying 
ond Mee em mantle of cloud and haze. 
on a fine sunshiny day, but 
’s Pilgrim through the shepberd’s glass, at the 
which he wasjourneying. And it seemed some- 
Is and far away,” and lose my- 
self in one of the fair valleys at the foot of those hills, and be content 
never to come out and face the w world any more, 

I walked slowly through the with the sunshine falling through 
the green leaves of the young in chequered radiance on my 
path, drawing in long breaths of the fresh air, and feeling a tingling ia 
my veins and & glow at my heart, as if the blood were flowing newly 
there, until I came to the I ttle circular grove of pines and hemlocks that 
led out upon the Fairy’s Looking-glass. Something stirred as I pierced 

way gh the branches, and I heard a low growl. : 
girl was half-sitting, half lying, in the sunshine beside the little 
lake, throwing pebbles into the water, and watching the ripples that 
nd and widened to the other shore. A great black Newfoundland 
dog was standing between me and her, showing a formidable row of 
stroog white teeth, and looking me threateningly in the face. 

She started, and looked sharply round, and saw me standing in the 
little grove with the dog between us. She burst out laughing. 

I felt t that I was cutting rather a ridiculous figure, but I put a bold face 

the matter, and asked coolly, 

* Are you Alice Kent?” 

“ People call me 80.” 

“Then I suppose I may call you cousin, for I am Frank Atherton?” 

“ Frank! We have been expecting you this week. When did 


8 


you come t”” 

« Just now.” 

She made room for me beside her. We talked long, about our fa- 
mily, our mutual friends, and the old homestead of the Athertons, which 
she bad seen, though I had not. She told me about the house, and our 
cousins who were then liviog there, aud I sat listening, looking now and 
then at her, as she sat with the sunshine falling round her, and the great 
dog lying at her feet. I wondered, almost as my aunt had done, if this 
was indeed the Alice Kent of whom 1 had heard so much. She was 
dressed plainly, very plainly, in a kind of grey material, that fell around 
her in light soft folds. A knot of plain blue ribbon fastened her linen col- 
jar, and a gipsy hat, lying beside her,was trimmed with the same colour. 
Her watch chain, like a thread of gold, and a diamond ring, were the 
only ornaments she wore. Yet I had never seen a dress I liked so well. 
She was tall (too tall, I should have said, had she been anyone else ; for, 
when we were standing, her head was almost level with mive) and slen- 
der, and quick and agile in all ber movements. Her brown hair was soft 
and pretty, but she wore it carelessly pushed away from her forehead : 
not arranged with that nicety I should have expected ina city belle. Her 
features were irregular, full of life and spirit, but decidedly plain : her 
complexion fair, her mouth rather large, frauk and smiling ; her eye- 
brows arched, as if they were asking questions ; and her eyes large, and 
of asoft dark grey, very pleasant to look into, very puzzling too, as I 
found alterwards to my cost. Thoge eyes were the only beauty she pos- 
sessed, and she unconsciously made the most of them, Had she been a 
Carmelite nun, she would have talked with them: she could not have 
helped it. When they laughed, it seemed their normal state—the bright- 
beaming glance they gave ; but, when they darkened suddenly and grew 
softer and deeper, and looked up into the face of avy unfortunate wight 
with an expression peculiar to themselves, heaven help him! 

Though 1 bad known her only five minutes, I felt this, when I chanced 
to look up and meet a curious glance she had fixed on me. She had 
ceased to talk, and was sitting with her lips half apart and a lovely co- 
lour mantling on her cheek, studying or face intently, when our eyes 
met. There was an electric kind of shock in the gaze. I saw the colour 
deepen and go up to her forehead, and a shiver ran over me from head 
to fuot. I+ was dangerous for me to watch that blush, but I did ; and 
I longed to know its cause, and wondered what thought had brought it. 

“ Fred, bring me my hat,” che said to her dog, affecting to yawn. 
“ It is time for us to go home to supper, I suppose. Are you hungry, 
cousin Frank !”” 3 ? 

“ Yes—no,” I answered, with my thoughts still rushing on that 
blush. 

She laughed good-naturedly, and took the hat from the Newfoundland, 
who had brought it in his mouth. 

“ How fond you are of that great dog,” I said, as we rose from our 
seat beneath the tree. P : 

“ Fond of him?” She stooped down over him with a sudden impetu- 
ous movement, took his head between her two hands, and kissed the 
beauty spot on his forehead. “ Fond of him, cousin Frank? Why, the 
dog is my idol! He is the only thing on earth who is or has been true 
to me, and the only thing——” She stopped sbort, and coloured. 

“That you have been true to,” I said, finishing the sentence for 
her, 4 

“ So people say,” she answered, with a laugh. But look at himn—look 
at those beautiful eyes, and tell me if any one could help loving him. 
My poor old Fred! So honest in this weary world.” ; a 

She sighed, and patted his head again, and he stood wagging his tail 


and looking up into her face, with eyes that were as she had said, beau- | 


tiful, and, what was better far, brimful of love and honesty. 

“ I doubt if you will keep pace with us,” she said, after we had walked 
a few steps ; “and Fred is longing for a race; I always give him one 
through the woods. Would you mind?” 

“ Ob dear, no!” 2 

The next moment she was off like the wind, and the dog tearing after 
her, barking till the woods rang again. I saw her that night no more. 


— 
CHAPTER II. . : 

I was, as I have already said, a grave, steady-going lawyer, verging 
towards a respectable middle age, with one or two grey hairs showing 
among my black locks. I had had my dreams and fancies, and my hot, 
eager, generous youth, like most other men ; and they had passed away. 
Bat one thing I had not known, one thing I had missed (save in my 
dr-ams), and that was a woman’s love. ‘ 

If I ever gave my visions a body and a name, they were totally unlike 
all the realities I bad ever seen. The wife of my fireside reveries was a 
slight, delicate, gentle creature, with a pure pale face, sweet lips, the 
biuest and clearest of eyes, the softest and finest of golden hair, and a 
Voice low and sweet, like the murmurings of an Holian harp. And she 
sat by my chair in silence ; loving me always, but loving me silently, 
and her name was Mary. I dare say, if I had met the original of this 
placid picture in life, I should have wooed and won her, and have been 
utterly miserable. 

So, as a matter of course, I fell into danger now. When Alice Kent 
went singing and dancing through the house, leaving every door and 
window open as she went, I used often to lay down my pen and look 
after her, and feel as if the sun shone brighter for her being there. 
When she raced through the grove or orchard with the great dog at her 
heels, I smiled, and patted Fred on the head; when she rode past the 
house at a hand gallop on her grey pony Fra Diavolo, and leaped him 
over the garden gate, and shook her whip saucily in my face, I laid aside 
my book to admire her riding, and never thought her unwomanly or 
ua 


€ grew to be great friends—like brother and sister, I used to say to 
myself. How that liking glided gradually into loving, I could not have 
told. I met her one day in the village street. I turned a corner, and 
came upon her suddenly. She was walking slowly aloag, with her dog 
e her, and her eyes fixed upon the ground, looking graver and more 
thoughtful than I had ever seen her before. At sight of me her whole 
face brightened suddenly ; yet she passed me with a slight nod and a 
smile, and took her way towards home. Seeing that flash of light play 
over her grave face, and feeling the sudden bound with which my heart 
sprang up to meet it, I knew what we were to each other. 
It was late when I reached home, after a musing walk. The farmer 
ife had gone to bed, the children were ata merry-making at 
next house, and a solitary light burned from the parlour window, 
which was open. The full moon shone fairly in a sky without a cloud. 
the and went in ; and there in the open door sat Alice, 
witha light shawl thrown over her shoulders, her head resting on the 
. His beautiful brown eyes watched 
t he did not stir. 
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72. vguaemeaaas but on the lower step, so that I could look up in 

* Alice, you do not look well.” 

“BatIam. Quite well. I am going away to-morrow.” 

“Going away! Where?” 

“Home. To London. Well? What ails you, cousin Frank? Did 
you never hear of auy one who went to London before !”’ 

“Yes: but why do you go?” 

“Why?” She opened her eyes and looked at me. “ For many rea- 
sons. Firstly, I te, come for six weeks, and I have stayed uearly three 
months ; secondly, use I have business which can be put off no 
longer ; and thirdly, because my friends are wondering what on earth 
keeps me here so Jong (they will say soon, it is you, Frank). They vow 
they —e do without me any longer, and it is pleasant to be missed, 
you know. 

“ And so you are going back to the old life, Alice? And by-and-by I 
a you will marry?” 

would not advise any man, be he old or young, in case he does not 
think it wise or prudent to marry the woman he loves, to linger with her 
in the doorway ofa silent farmhouse, and hold her hand, and look out 
upon a moonlight night. The touch of the small slight fingers was 
playing the mischief with my good resolutions, and my wisdom (if I had 
any). 
a Alice,” I said, softly ; and I almost started, as she did, at the sound 
rf my own voice, it was so changed. “ Alive, we have been very happy 
ere.’ 

“ Very.” 

I took both her hands, and held them close in mine. But she would not 
look at me, though her face was turned that way. 

“There is a great difference between us, dear Alice. I am much older 
than you, and much graver. I have never loved any woman but you in 
my life, while you have charmed a thousand hearts, and had a thousand 
fancies. If you were what the world thinks you, and what you try to 
make yourself out to be, I should say no more than this—I love you. 
But I know you have a heart. I know you can love, if you will; and 
can be true, if you will. And so I beseech you to talk to me honestly, 
and tell me if you can love me, or if youdo. Iam not used to asking 
such questions of ladies, Aiice, and I may seem rough and rude ; but be- 
lieve me, when I say you have won my whole heart, and I cannot be 
happy without you.” 

“ Yes, I believe you,” she said. 

“ Bat do you trust me, and do you love me?” 

She might trifle with a trifler, but she was earnest enough with ma. 

“I trust you, and I love you,” she answered, frankly. ‘ Are you won- 
dering why I can staud before you, and speak so calmly? Because, I do 
not thinkI shall ever marry you. Youdo not love me, as I have alwayssaid 
my husband should love me. I am wayward and exacting, and [ should 
weary your life out by my constant craving for tenderness. I was made 
to be petted, Frank ; and you, though a loving, are not an affectionate 
man. You would wish me at the bottom of the Red Sea before we had 
been married a month ; and, because you could not get me there, you 
would go to work and break my heart, by way of amusement. I know it 
as well as if I had seen it all—even now.” 

She looked at me, and all her woman’s heart and nature were in her 
eyes, They spoke love and passion, and deep, deep tenderness—and all for 
me. Something leaped into life in my heart at that moment which I had 
never felt before—something that made my affection of the last few hours 
seem cold and dead beside its fervid glow. I had her in my arms within 
the instant—close—close to my heart. 

“ Alice! if ever man loved woman with heart and soul—madly and un- 
er if you will, but still traly and honestly—I love you, my dar- 

ing. 

“ But will it last? O, Frank, will it last?” 

I bent down, and our lips met in a long, fond kiss. 

“ You will be my wife, Alice ?” 

She leaned her pretty head against my arm, and her hand stole into 
mine again. 

“ Do you mean that for your answer? AmI to keep the hand, dear 
Alice, and call it mine ?” 

“ If you will, Francis,” ¢ 

It was the first time she had ever given me that name. But she never 
called me by any other again until she ceased to love me ; and it sounds 
— in my memory now, and it will sound sweetly to my dying 


. CHAPTER III. 

We were married not long after, and for six months we dwelt ina 
“ Fool’s Paradise.” When I think, that but for me, it might have lasted 
to our dying day, I can only sigh, and take up the burden of my life with 
an aching heart. 

They had called Alice fickle—oh, how wrongly ! No human being could 
be traer to another than she was to me. 

“T only wanted to find my master, Francis,” she used to say, when I 
laughed at her about it. “1 was looking for him through all those long 
years, and I began to think he would never come. But, from the first 
moment when | heard you speak, and met your eyes, I felt that he was 
near me. And I anrglad to wear my master’s chains,” she added, kiss- 
ing my hand. 

And I am sure she was in earnest. I pleased her best when I treated 
her most like a child. She was no angel—a passionate, high-spirited 
creature. She rebelled a thousand times a day, although she delighted in 
my control. But it was pretty to see her, when she turned to leave 
the room, with fire in her eyes, and a deep flush on her cheek—it was 
pretty to see her with her hand upon the lock even, drop her proud head 
submissively, and wait when I said—“ Stop. Shut the door, and listen to 
me.” Yet it was dangerous. I, who had never been loved before, what 
could I do but become a tyrant, when a creature so noble as this bent 
dowa before me ! 

She loved me. Every chord of her most sensitive heart thrilled and 
trembled to my touch, and gave forth sweetest music ; yet I was not 
satisfied. I tried the minor key. Through her deep affection for me I 
wounded her cruelly. I can see it now. Some wise idea found its way 
into my head and whispered that I was making a child of my wife by my 
indulgent ways, and that her character would never develop its strength 
in so much sunshine. I acted upon that thought, forgetting how she had 
already been tried in the fiery furnace of affliction ; and, quite uncon- 
scious, that while she was getting back all the innocent gaiety of her 
childish years, the deep lessons of her womanhood were still lying be- 
neath the sparkling surface of her playful ways. 

If, for a time, she had charmed me out of my graver self, I resolved to 
be charmed no more. I devoted myself again to my business, heart and 
soul, and sat poriog for hours over law papers without speaking to her. 
Yet she did not complain. So long as she was certain that I loved her, 








she was content, and took up her pen again, and went on with the work 
our marriage had interrupted. Her writing-desk was in my study, by a 
window just opposite mine ; and sometimes I would cease to hear the 
rapid movement of her pen, and, looking up, I would find her eyes 
fixed upon my face, while a happy smile was playing around her lips. 
One day that glance found me in a most unreasonable mood. The sense 
of her love half pained me, and I said curtly : 

“ It is bad taste, Alice, to look at anyone in that way.” 

She dropped her pen, only too glad of an excuse to talk to me, and 
came and leaned over my chair. 

“ And why? when I love some one.” 

This was a bad beginning of the lesson. I wanted to teach her, and I 
turned over my papers in silence. 

“ Do I annoy you, Francis t”’ 

“ Not much.” 

Her light hand was playing with my hair, and her breath was warm 
on my cheek. I felt my wisdom vanishing, and tried to make up for its 
loss by an increased coldness of manner. 

“ One kiss,” she said. “Just one, and I’ll go away.” 

“ What nonsense, Alice. What time have I to think of kisses now ?” 

She stood up, and looked me in the face. 

“ Do I tease you, Francis?” 

“ Very much.” 

She gave a little sigh—so faint that I could scarcely hear it—and left 
the room. I had scared her gaiety away for that morning. 

This was the first cloud in our sky. 

It seems strange, now, when I look back upon it after the lapse of 
years, how perseveringly I laboured to destroy the foundation of peace 
aad happiness on which I might have built my life. The remaining six 
noaths of that year were months of misery to me, and, I doubt not, to 
Alice, for she grew thin and pale, and lost her gaiety. I had succeeded 
only too well in my plan, and she bad learned to doubt my affection for 
hir. I felt this by the look in her eyes now and then, and by the way in 
which che seemed to cling to her dog, as if his fidelity and love were now 
hir only hope. But I was too proud to own myself in the wrong, and 
tle breach widened day by day. 

‘In the midst of all this estrangement the dog sickened. There was a 

of misgiving on Alice’s part, when she sat beside him with her 


books, or writing all the time—there was a day when both books and 
manuscript were put away, aod she was bending over him, with her tears 
falling fast, as she tried to hush his moans, and looked into his fast glazing 
eyes—and there was an hour of stillness, when she lay on the low couch, 
with her arm around his neck, neither speaking nor stirring. And when 
the poor creature's last breath was drawn, she bent over him with a pas- 
sionate burst of grief, kissed the white spot upon his forehead, and closed 
pe an oe eyes, that even in death were turned towards her with a 
ving 

She did not come to me for sympathy. She watched alone, while the 
gardener dug a grave and buried him beneath the study window. She 
never mentioned him to me, and never paid her daily visit to his grave 
till I was busy with my papers for the evening. So the year, which had 
begun in love and happiness, came to its close. 

sat in the study alone, one morning in the February following, look- 
ing over some deeds that had been loug neglected, when I heard Alice 
# nging in the baleony outside the window. It was the first time I had heard 
hersing since Fred’s death, and I laid down my pen to listen. But hear- 
ing her coming through the hall, I took it up again, and affected to be 
very busy. 

It was a warm, bright, beautiful day, and she seemed to bring a barst 
of sunlight and happiness with her as she opened the door. Her own 
face, too, was radiant, and she looked like the Alice of the old farm- 
house, as she came on tiptoe and bent over my chair. 

“ Well, what is it?” I asked, looking up. 

, She laid a pretty little bouquet of violets, tied with blue’ ribbons, be- 
ore me. 

“TI have been to the conservatory, and have brought you the firat 
flowers of the season, Francis. And something else, which, perhaps, you 
may not like so well.” 

She bent over me as she spoke, and leaning her hand lightly on my 
shoulder, kissed me twice. She had been chary of her caresses, for some 
time ; and, when she did this of her own accord, I wheeled round in my 
chair, and looked up at her. 

“ You seem very happy to-day, Alice.” 

“It is somebody’s birthday,” she said, stationing herself upon my 
knee, and looking into my eyes. “ And I wish somebody very many re- 
turns :’’—her voice fultered a little—* and if there has been any wron, 
pape Francis, for the last six months, we will bury it to-day, now 

ur ever. 

She clung to me in silence, and hid her face upon my breast. I was 
moved, in spite of myself, and kissed the brown hair that was scattered 
over my shoulder, and said I was quite willing to forget everything (as 
if I had ey green to forget!) A’ which ehe looked up with a bright 
smile, and I daresay thought me very magoanimous. 

“ And we will make a new beginning from this day, Francis,” 

“ Tf you will, my child.” 

She caressed me again, after a queer little fashion of her own, which 
always made me smile, and which consisted of a series of kisses bestowed 
systematically on different parts of my face—four, I believe, being al- 
lotted to my ferehead, two to each cheek, two to the chin, four to my 
lips, and four te my eyes. She went through this ceremony with a pains- 
taking care, and then looked me in the face. All her love and teuder- 
ness seemed to come up before me in that moment, and efface the past 
and its unhappiness. 1 held her closely to my heart, and her arms were 
around my neck. 

Will any one believe it? My wife had scarcely left me five moments 
before the fancy came to me that I had shown too plainly the power she 
had over me. For months I had been schooling myself into coldaess and 
indifference, and at her very first warm kiss or smile, I was completely 
routed. She had vexed, aud thwarted, and annoyed me much during 
those months : it would not do to pardon her so fully and entirely before 
she had even asked my forgiveness. I took a sudden resolution ; and, 
when she came back into the room, was buried in my papers once more. 
Poor child! She had had one half-hour’s sunshine, at least. 

“ Oue moment,” she said, taking the pen out of my hand, and holding 
comething up over my head. “I have a birthday gift fur you. Do you 
want it?’ 

“ If you give it to me, certainly.” 

“ Then ask me for it.” 

Pe said nothing, but took up my pen again. Her countenance fell a 
ittle. 

“ Would you like it?” she said, timidly. 

“ There was a saint in old times,” I said, quietly, going on with my 
papers, “‘a namesake of mine, by the way—Saint Francis of Sales— 
oy was accustomed to say, that one should never ask or refuse any- 

ing. 

“Well! But I’m not talking to Saint Francis; I am talking to you. 
Will you have my gift? Say yes—just to please me—just to make my 
happy day happier.” 

“ Don’t be a child, Alice.” 

“ It is childish, I know ; but indulge me this once. It is such a little 
thing, and it will make me very happy.” 

“I shall not refuse whatever you choose to give me.” Only don’t de- 
lay me long, for I want to go on with these papers.” 

The next moment she threw the toy (a pretty little bronze inkstand 
made like a Cupid, with his quiver full of pens) at my feet, and turned 
reap grieved and angry. I stooped to pick up the figure—it was broken 
in two. 


* a you can condescend to lift it from the ground!”’ she said sarcas- 
ically. 
* Open my word, Alice, you are the most unreasonable of beings. 
es the little god of love can be easily mended.” 

‘ Yes, 


She placed the fragments one upon the other and looked at me. 

“It can be ded, but the ident must leave its trace, like all 
others. Oh, Francis!” she added, throwing herself down by m chair, 
and lifting my hand to her lips. “Why do you try meso? Do you 
really love me?” 

“ Alice,” I said, impatiently, “do get up. You tire me.” 

She rose and turned very pale. 

“T will go then. But first answer my question. Do you love me, 
Francis ?”” 

I felt anger and obstinacy in my heart—nothing else. Was she threat- 
ening me? 

“ Did you love me when you married me, Francis?” 

“Tdid. But——” 

“ But you do not love me now ?” 

“ Since you will have it,” I said. 

“ Go on!” 

“1 do not lovs—not as you mean.” 

There was a dead silence in the room as the lying words left my lips, 
and she grew so white, and gave me such a look of anguish that I re- 
pented of my cruelty, and forgot my anger. 

“T do not mean that, Alice,’”’ I cried, “ You look illand pale. Believe 
me, I was only jesting.” 

“T can bear it, Francis. There is nothing on this earth that cannot 
be borne—in one way or other.” 

She turned and left the room, quietly and sadly. Tbe sunshine faded 
just then, and only a white, pale light came through the window. I so 
connected it with her eorrow, that to this day I can never see the gold- 
en radiance come and go across my path, without the same sharp, 
knife-like pang that I felt then, as the door closed behind her. 





CHAPTER Iv. 

Alice became weaker and grew really ill. A tour on the continent 
was nas | recommended by the doctors as the likeliest means of re- 
storation. It was — for me to go; but some friends of ours, 
one Mr. and Mrs. Warrener, with a young daughter, were going to 
Italy for six months, and it was arranged that Alice should accompany 
them. 

They remained abroad, nine months instead of six, People wondered 
and joked about my wife’s deserting me ; but I only laughed, and said, 
I should soon go after her if she remained away much longer ; and they 
thought we were still a model couple. But, had they seen me sitting in 
my office, at night, over Alice's letters from abroad, they would have 
known what a gulf had opened between us two. I read those letters 
over and over again, with aching throbs going through and em my 
heart, at every word. They were full of incident and interest, and peo- 
ple called them beautiful, who had not seen the mixture of womanly 
passion and childlike playfulness in her character that I had seen, and 
which I was to see no more. 

At last she returned. I came home tired enough, one evening, to find 
a letter lying on my table, informing me that ehe would cross to Dover 
on the morrow. 1 went down to Dover to meet her. Our estrangement had 
worn deep into my heart. She had loved me once ; she should love me 
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a a worn, haggard. I took a bath and made a careful toilet after 











my burried journey. As I was taking my last look in the glass; the 
hotel-waiter came to tell me they had arrived. 
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old bear,” or some such fit name at the end; all of which would 
been very silly, but also delightful. 
think I it for a month; bat one morning, as I sat at my coli- 
for Alice took that meal in her room now—the bitter 
and unhappiness and desertion came over me so strongly 
to her room. 
ou busy?” I asked, as she laid down her pen and looked 


too to talk to you,’’ she said. 
Alice, how long are we to live this life?” 

She colour. 

“ What Frank ?” 

“The one we are living now. It is not the happy, loving life we used 
to live. You are not mine as entirely and lovingly as you once were.” 

“T now it.” And sbe sighed and looked drearily at me. 

“Why cannot the old days come back again. If I made a terrible 
mistake, can you never forgive it? I thought it was foolish for us to 
love each other as we did—at least, to show it as we did—but I have 
found now, that love is earth’s only true wisdom.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“ Give me back that love, Alice, which I would not have. 
me back the lost sunshine.” 

Med my seat and stood beside her, but she drew back and shook 


“Frank, don’t ask me for that.” 

“T shall know how to value it now, Alice.” 

“That may be ; but I have it not to give you, my poor Frank.’’ 

I clasped her to my heart. The passion in that heart might almost 
have brought back life to the dead ; but she did not move. She was 
like a statue in my arms, and only looked at me and sighed. 

“Too late! Too late, Frank !” ¢ 

“ Will you never forgive me?” 

“Forgive? Do you think I have one unkind thought or feeling to- 
wards you, Frank? Ah, go! But I am chilled through and through. 
My love is dead and buried. Stand away from its grave, and let us meet 
the world as we best may.” 

I leaned my head upon my hands, and my tears fell, and I was not 
ashamed of them. But they seemed to rouse her into a kind of frenzy. 

“ You?” she exclaimed suddenly. “ You, who a year sowed the 
seed which bas borne this fruit, can you weep over your husbandry now? 
Don’t Frank! Take what I can give you—take my earnest friendship— 
and God t we may never part, here or in heaven.” 

“ Ab! in heaven—if we ever get there—you will love me again.” 
Fs quoted these sad words which poor St, Pierre uttered on his dying 


“ Que ferait une Ame isolée dans le ciel méme ?” 
(What would an isolated soul do, even in Heaven itself!) 
and laid her hand gently on mine. 

“ Heaven kaows, dear Alice, that as I loved you when we first met, I 
loved you on that unhappy day, and love you still !” 

“1am glad to hear it,” she said hurriedly. “Heaven only knows 
what days and nights were mine at first. For my life had been wrapped 
up in yours, Frank, and it was terrible to separate them. I thought at 
first that I could not live. I suppose every one thinks so, when a heavy 
blow falls, But strength was given me, and by and-by, peace. We seem 
like two grey shadows, Frank, in a silent world, and we must only wait 
God’s time ; and hope that, on the other side of the grave at least, this 
great mistake may be set right. Believe me, I am happy in being with 
you, Frank—happy in thinking that the same roof shelters us, aud that 
we sball not part till one of us two dies.’’ 

I opened my arms, and, of her own accord, she came to my heart once 
more ; her arms were around my neck, and her head upon my shoulder, 
pes ag lips meeting mine. Notas they used to do, yet tenderly and 
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e We are older and wiser than we were, and sadder, too, dear Frank,”’ 


she said with a smile. “Yet who knows? 
has not left us yet.” 
And thus that chapter of our life ended. 
We have never touched upon the subject since; but I have waited 
calmly for years, and the same quiet light shines a in the eyes of 
" Alice ; the same deep, sad tone thrills my heart when I hear her speak- 
ing or singing. An angel could scarcely be gentler or kinder than she 
who was once so impetuous and full of fire. he was unreasonable and 
exacting and ardent ahd imperious in those days, I know, and my slower 
nature was always on the strain to keep pace with hers; but, what‘a 
bright, joyous, happy creature she was! 
would have been different but for me. O you, who read this little 
tale, remember in time that a kind word and a loving look cost little, 
although they do such great work; and that there is no wrong so deep 
as wrong doue to a loving heart. 


It may be that all the love 
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A NEW ORIENTAL MUSEUM. 


In the Great Exhibition of 1851 the East Indian collection held a pro- 
minent place. The magnificent display of Oriental wealth and luxury 
arrested the attention of every visitor, while the varied products and in- 
genious manufactures of the country invited and rewarded more careful 
examination. At that time the idea was formed of establishing a perma- 
nent exhibition of objects of interest connected with the Bri 
sions in Asia. Popular curiosity would thereby be gratified, and usefal 
information about India exte ; but the more important end would be 
also served of attracting the notice of British merchants and manufac- 
turers to objects likely to be turned to useful account in commerce or the 
arts, The execution of the project was intrusted to Dr. Forbes Royle, 
who had superintended the Indian portion of the Exhibition of 1851. Dr. 
Royle did not live to enjoy the credit due to him for the successful com- 
pletion of a design to which he had devoted years of anxious labour. The 
arrangements, however, were almost completed at the time of bis la- 
mented death, and the collection has now been opened to public view in 
rooms set apart for the purpose at the India House. 

The new | appear of the Company’s Museum is strikingly significant of 
the change blic feeling regarding our Indian ions. In the 
old Museum, which has so long been one of the sights of London, trophies 
of war were ihe most conspicuous objects, and the specimens of natural 

and rare literary treasures were secondary attractions compared 

with the silver elephant-howdah and the tiger-organ of Tippoo Saib. The 
new collection contains some monumental and artistic records of the pro- 
gress of British empire in the East, but its ipal object is to illustrate 
productive resources of and to give information about the life 
and manners, the arts and industry, of its inbabitants, The visitors first 
enter “ the Model-room,”’ filled with models and groups of figures repre- 
senting the varieties of race, caste, dress, occupation, worship, and 
every ng belonging to the public or the domestic life of the people of 
India. ere are specimens of their agricultural implements, manufac- 
turing tools, and rude machinery ; of their conveyances by land and wa- 
ter, of their household furniture and their musical instraments. There 
is a model of a Sepoy encampment, the huts with their bamboo frame- 
work sup the walls of Darmah matting, topped by a heavy roof of 
straw thatch ; after seeing which we can understaud bow easy it was for 
the porem to “ burn down the lines.” There is a model, also, of a kutcb- 
errie, or law court, a glance at which explains the whole method of pro- 
cedure in the administration of justice in the Mofussil. An hour spent in 


Russian 
pony have made itself independent of the northern 
other articles necessary for our naval eupremacy as well as 

use. There is no branch of ornamental industry in this savepsrennest 
Museum which will be examined with greater interest b: lee aye a 
day visitor than that which relates to metal work, y 

all kinds,—bangles, rings, bracelets, brooches, tassel knots for dresses, 
hookah mouthpieces, and many other objects of display or luxury. The 
Trichinopoly filigree work is as light and elegant as that of Malta or 
Genoa. There are some rose cut chains here which are perfect marvels 
of the goldsmith’s art. So minute is the chasing of the pattern of the 
rose in each link that unaided by a magnifying power the eye is unable 
to trace the delicate outline and beauty of form. There is a companion 
chain, also from ie pcs, in which the little links are drawn so 
close ther as to be only visible on the closest inspection. It is diffi- 
cult at first to believe that it is anything but a mere length of solid gold 
wire, and only when examined in the hand does its perfect flexibility be- 
tray its manner of construction. There are two waistbands, consisting 
one of eight and one of sixteen of these fairy-like chains, which appear as 
bunches of golden thread, and are fastened with gold clasps, set with 
emeralds and rubies. From various parts of the Bengal presidency some 
splendid examples of native jewelled work have been obtained, rich with 
“ barbaric pomp and gold.” There is a superb necklace of gold set with 
pearls and emeralds, a gold bracelet, enamelled on the inner side, and 
tae outer thickly set with pearls and diamonds ; a necklace of emeralds, 
ps, aod rubies ; a bracelet of three rows of large diamonds, about 90 

n numter, with a number of curiously formed gold and silver spice 
boxes. If, however, the visitor wishes to obtain a fair idea of the extent 
to which jewels are worn by Oriental Princes, he must examine the great 
Ranjeet Singh's portrait, painted by a native artis:. It is a likeness as 
ugly, and evidently as true to nature, as any photograph ever taken. 
Runjeet was only just recovering from that great scourge of the East, 
smallpox, from the visitation of which he lost one eye, and was besides 
fearfully scarred, when this portrait was painted. Like a conscient 


3 an aperture being especially formed 
escape of the heated air at the top of the cap. In the ation 
of figures in pith the native only uses a aud a small 
results he achieves with these primitive implements seem 
at first scarcely credible. The figures are carved with the utmost vigour 
and precision, while the drapery around some is cut so thin and fine ag 
to be almost transparent, the folds of the cloth being delineated with all 
the ease and grace of the accomplished artist, and with an amount of 
skill which it would require some of our best carvers and sculptors to 
equal. Some of these groups are very remarkable, such as that of the 
native carver with his rash and knife in hand, the snake charmers, the 
“toddymen,” &c. The gorgeous temples of Hindostan also form sub- 
jects for imitation in these delicate models, from which no labour or diffi- 
culties can deter the native artist. We must not omit to notice the new 
Court of Sculpture and Antiquities, which contains some remarkable 
relics of the Hindoo and Mahomedan epochs of Indian empire. Some of 
the carvings here in stone and marble are worthy of note, especially that 
of the son of Bhudda in a seven-horse chariot, and the effigies of Vishnu, 
Brahma, and Siva in all the anatomical eccentricities and forms of their 
many Avatars. The visitor will also note as worthy of admiration some 
fine pierced windows in stone-work from Chunam and Hyderabad. There 
are exquisite specimens of native skill in carving in a harder material 
than the pith we have mentioned. It gives the visitor a good idea of 
the cheapness of labour in India when he learns that the cost of these 
windows is only 10 rupees, though each one must occupy the undivided 
attention and labour of the artist for many weeks together. In this room 
also is a very fine model of an octagonal cenotaph in white marble, the 
windows of which are pierced in the same style as those from Chunam 
and Hyderabad. The room in which these sculptures are exhibited is 
the old auction-room, in which in days long gone, when the Company 
was in truth a corporation of merchants, the sales of East India produce 
of all kinds used to take place before the directors. Few, however, will 
recogaize this room now in the handsome guise of an Indian temple to 
which Mr. Digby Wyatt has transformed it. The Museum is open to the 
public. 


the 
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COTTON CULTURE IN INDIA. 
The recent death of Dr. Forbes Royle cannot but be regarded as a loss 
to India. No man living was so well acquainted with the productive re- 





but uncourtly artist, the native has made no attempt to soften down or 
bring less Lame easy ding view the Runjeet’s partial loss of vision, 80 
easy of concealment, but has rather elaborated tbe horrid, glassy, vacant 
effect of the sightless eyeball ; and the face besides is blotched and 
thickly pitted over. Runjeet is represented as sitting at his durbar. 
Round his neck is a string of 280 pearls, said to be, as a necklace of 
jewels of that kind, the largest and most valuable in the world. This 
magnificent ornament bas recently been presented to Her Majesty. His 
head-dress is a perfect mass of rabies and, emeralds, while on his arms is 
represented a cluster of armlets of jewels of apparently immense size and 
value, one of the finest, a noble emerald, being spoilt by having a hole 
drilled through it in order to thread it on to the band over which it 


passes. 

A curious contrast to these magnificent samples of Oriental jewelery 
is afforded by the display of the rude personal ornaments of the hill 
tribes of Thibet. Here are enormous silver chains of great weight and 
such strength as to carry their heavy arms and accoutrements, with na- 
tive charm rings and rough-looking bracelets, fitted in style and form to 
be the massive ornaments of such half savage tribes. Conspicuous among 
these ornaments is a broad band of scarlet cloth, dotted with curious 
rough greenish stones, which look like coarse discoloured pebbl he: 


of our Eastern empire, or so capable of giving advice as to their 
development in the new epoch which will date from the suppression of 
the Sepoy revolt. Whatever alteration may take place in the political 
vernment of India, there is no doubt that changes are at hand in the 
fadustrial and commercial relations of the country. Want of British co- 
lonists and of British capital have hindered progress up to this time, but 
the preliminary work of exploration and inquiry has meanwhile been 
going on, and among those who have supplied scientific iuformation likely 
to be turned to practical account the first place is due to Dr. Royle, 
During 30 years’ service in the East he filled various important situations, - 
one of which was the superintendence of the Hon. Company’s Botanic 
Garden at Sabaruopore. Since his return to Eagland, whether as Pro- 
fessor in King’s College, London, or as a director of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, or as the author of valuable treatises, he bas assiduously laboured 
to attract attention to the productive resources of India. His latest work 
completed shortly before the illness preceding his lamented death, was a 
review of the measures which have been adopted in India for the im- 
proved culture of cotton, an inquiry of deep interest to the philanthro- 
een’ the statesman, as well as to the merchant, manufacturer, and 
capitalist. 
n 1851 Dr. Royle published a more extended work on The Culture and 





sre, however, turquoises of the largest size and purest water, and whic 
though uocut and unpolished are still of considerable value. The géms 
are found amid the mountains of Thibet, but the bill tribes, though aware 
of their being of some value, are unacquainted with the method of polish- 
ing them, and so in the rude way we have mentioned adopt them ia their 
natural state as personal ornaments. The massiveness of the solid silver 
armlets here shown, and of which many are sometimes worn at a time by 
the Hindoo women, go far to explain the almost unaccountable disap- 
peemeee of such immense amounts of our silver currency in the East. 
t would be tiresome to enumerate the various kinds of ornamental 
work which will be found io this portion of the Museum. Among those 
most worthy of attention are the specimens of carved woodwork, the 
inlaid work of wood, metal, and ivory, and the lackered work of Lahore, 
Bareilly, and Scinde. The number of articles made from lac in India is 
almost unlimited, and they are adapted both to domestic and household 
popencsoes as to personal ornament. The lackered ware differs 
rom the lac work inasmuch as it consists only of a thin coating of the 
gum being laid over a wooden surface, which is subsequently adorned 
with the artist’s designs. The reputation of Lahore for the extreme 
beauty of its lackered ware stands foremost among all the cities of India. 
The lackered or japanned ware of China differs from that of India in 
being formed of a succession of coats of an extremely poisonous vegeta- 
ble gum, which exudes from a plant spontaneously, and is as different in 
its mode of production as it is in its after method of ornamentation. How 
the delicate effects of colour of the Indian lackered work are produced, 
or by what means it is that the combination of bright glowing colours is 
made to present the neutralized bloom which seems to cover the whole 
surface of each article, is a subject which bas often engaged the attention 
of our artists with a view of applying the decorative principles of this 
ware to similar ornamental work in ogland. Some of: these lackered 
coffers and caskets from Cashmere and Lahore are of rare beauty, a rose- 
water spriakler from .be latter city being especially « gem of its kind. 
After these ornamental works come the more important manufactures of 
pottery and metal, stone and wood, for ordinary use. There are some 
specimens of Bidree work, which consist of the inlaying of silver upon 
iron surfaces, which are deserving of the most attentive consideration, 
not more on account of the beauty of the ornamentation than of the 
pent and classic outline of the forms of the cups and vases to which it 
is applied. The metal works and brass wares from Madras, Travancore, 
Darjheeling, Delhi, and Benares are also very interesting. The arms and 
weapons, too, form a curious and valuable display. Here we see the 
formidable-looking knives of the brave little Gieomen, the long match- 
locks of the men of Oude, the shields and spears of the Santals, the keen- 
edged swords of the Rajpoots, and the camel guns of the old Mahrattas. 
Here, too, is actually a revolver musket at least 60 years old, which at 
once disposes of the claims of both Colt and Adams to originality even 
of construction. This revolver, we believe, was taken by Sir David 
Baird at the storming of Seringapatam. 

The large room, the basement of which is devoted to manufactured 
fabrics, the gallery to raw products, is the most important feature 
of the new museum in an economical point of view. All the articles al- 
ready known in commerce, or the introduction of which has been recom- 
mended, are exbibited in convenient arrangement. The collection of tex- 
tile fabrics and their raw material is the most beautiful and varied of 
the kind in Europe. The shawls of Cashmere and the muslins of Dacca 
are still the wonder and envy of Western art. In all kinds of embroi- 
dered work and inwoven brocade the Indians also defy the competition 
of the world. It may not be generally known that the embroidery is all 
the work of men ; a woman is never seen with a needle in India. Mussul- 
man tailors work these wonderful patterns, some of them from European 
designs, and others copied from natural objects. One silk dress even is 
embroidered with roses, thistles, and shamrocks. In others there are the 
old Oriental forms, such as the piae-apple, with the curved top, which 
was once so popular on the Cashmere shawls in this country. Fashions 
are perpetually changing with us of the West, but in India they are im- 
mutable ; the same types, the same forms, and even the same colours are 
repeated during successive ages. The dresses now worn by Indian rajahs 
differ little from those seen by Alexander the Great on the banks of th¢ 
Jhelum, and the indigo blue is still found on Egyptian mummy clothj 
3,000 years old. Among the embroidered dresses are some with th< 
wings of brilliant beetles skilfully introduced, the natural hues of whicl 
far exceed any artificial dyes. From Tanjore the Kincob fabrics—ric} 
brocades, with gold thread iaterwoven—are often worth 300 rupees, o} 
£30 a yard. A few years ago some silver thread scarves were 








ta} 
a cheap rate io the city, their selling value having fallen ay on 
of fashion. The buyer took them to a silversmith, who burnt them, on 





Ce of Cotton in These two branches of the subject are in 
themselves distinct, as much so as was the controversy about the Corn 
Law from questions of agricultural improvement in our own country. 
In treating of Indian cotton culture, the inquiry is simply how to increase 
and to improve the article produced, whether for local consumption or 
for competing in the European market with American produce. But io 
considering the commerce in cotton, the subject is complicated by a va- 
riety of social and political questions. Dr. Royle’s opinious on these 
will have due weight, and his historical account of the Indian cotton 
commerce will be useful for reference ; but the most valuable part of his 
work is that which treats of the principle and practice of cotton culture. 
The Review lately published contains an analysis and report of observa- 
tions and experiments down to the most recent date. 

The Indian cotton plant is a distinct species, the Gossypium Indicum 
and G@. herbaceum of different botanists. In geographical range it extends 
over all regions of India, and grows in the hottest and moistest, as well 
as the driest districts. The varieties arising from soil and climate are 
all shorter in staple than the American cottons, and in this consist their 
chief inferiority for the European market. But the Indian cotton has 
peculiar advantages of its own. Its colour is good, it takes dye well, 
and yarns spun with it swell in bleaching, thereby giving to the fabrics 
acloser texture. For strength and durability the natives prefer their 
own cotten, and the famous muslins of Dacca show how fine the manu- 
factures are of which it is capable. There are several other species in- 
digenous in India, such as the ipium arboreum, but, though yielding 
‘ine cotton, they are not cultivated as a field crop, the produce not re- 
payiog the expense of culture. That cotton was spun and woven in 
the East from the remotest times we know from its being men- 
tioned in Sanscrit writings 1,200 years before the Christian era. 
The discovery of cotton wool and cotton fabrics in ancient Peru- 
vian tombs proves that America indigenous cotton plants 
independent of importation from the old world, as indeed was reported 
by Columbus, Cortes, and the first Earopean explorers. The @ i 
Barbadense of botanists is the species furnishing all the cotton of North 
America and of the West India Islands ; that of Brazil, Peru, and South 
America generally is the produce of the G. Peruvianum—a species marked 
by its black s, and their adhering firmly together, From North 
America the G@. Barbadense was introduced into the Mauritius and the 
ble of Bourbon, and thence to India, where plant has become a perma- 
nent variety, and its produce is called Bourbon cotton. The great bulk 
of the native grown cotton is produced from the indigenous species, with 
little variation either of culture or of manufacture from what pre- 
vailed 3,000 years ago. It is only in recent times, since the possibility 
has been contemplated of the American supply failing the British mar- 
ket, that attention has been fairly directed to India as a cotton export- 
ing country. 

e must refer to Dr. Royle’s book for the detailed reports of what has 
been done in the way of experimental culture, In 1829 the Agricultural 
Society of India, with the assistance of the Government, made the first 
systematic attempt to introduce American culture at Akra, near Cal- 
cutta. In 1840 a series of experiments on a larger scale was commenced 


jin eight different parts of India by American planters with American 


seeds, tools, and cotton-cleaning machines. The results varied, as might 
be expected, from the variety of soils and climate at the different farms, 
but the coaclusion at which Dr. Royle arrives from a review of these and 
of other experimental trials under the most favourable conditions is, on ' 
the whole, not encouraging. The trials have been made in all the Pre- 
sidencies—in the ay a north of Lahore, in the Bundeleund district, 
in Dacca, and in the Jumno-Gangetic Doab ; near Agra, Delhi, Benares ; 
in Scinde, in Oude, and on the coast of Ava. In all these various loca- 
lities the reports of the experiments are records of a succession of fail- 
ures. Sometimes the blame is laid on the soil being too rich and some 
times on being too poor ; the climate of some stations is too moist, and 
of others too dry; while in a few cases, when good crops have been pro- 
duced, the ravages of insects have destroyed the hopes of the cultivators. 
It is true that results of a more promising kind have been obtained ia 
Tinnevelly, Guzerat, and some other districts, but the general unsuit- 
ableness of the Indian climate for the American species of cotton plant 
is established by the vast majority of the experiments. The reason of 
this unsuitableness is clearly explained in Dr. Royle’s remarks on the 
irrigation of crops in dry soils otherwise favourable :— 

“ The great difficulty ia applying irrigation to cotton in India is that 
you have to deal with a plant which has been raised in the rainy seasot, 
and which necessarily has all the habits of one accustomed to moisture 
both of soil and climate. And yet it is one of which you must check 
the luxuriant growth, if you wish to have a sufficient production of 
flowers and fruit. This is done naturally in most plants by the heat aud 
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of Indian growth 
cotton might be obtained of a quality and at a price to cympete with a 
large proportion of the American eotton. Though short in staple, and 
not easily spun by machines suited to American cutton, the natives con- 
* ¢rive to spin it into the finest yarns. In strength, durability, and other 
‘ good qualities it is well adapted for at least one-half of the manufactures 
couotry—that is, for all yarns under No. 20. Indias cotton of this 
ity could always be sold poe in Liverpool at 3d. a pound. 
cost of production and of age is not the hindrauce to a large 
and regular supply. But the uncertainty of price in the English mar- 
ket, determined by that of American cotton, prevents the steady increase 
of Indian culture and commerce. When the difference between the two 
cottons is 3d. or 1d. a:pound the spinners of No. 20 yarn will give the 
larger sum for American cotton, on account of the waste from the infe- 
rior condition of the Indian cotton. It is to the improvement of the qua- 
lity and state of the Indian cotton that attention ought to be first of all 
directed. Since it can now be sold for a profit in Liverpool at 33d. a- 
pound, there isa wide margin for improving the quality so as to secure 
a demand in the market. It must be admitted that little can be done at 
present towards improved culture. This can only be effected by the 
slow influence of European or American overseers superintending the 


Pe and by the stimulus ofa higher price offered for a better article. | Shank. 
the 


re are other causes which depress the value of Indian cotton in 
the market. It is carelessly collected, carelessly cleaned, carelessly 
housed, and carelessly packed. The middlemen who buy it from the ry- 
ots fraudulently adulterate it to such a degree that one-fourth of the fair 
price is the usual deduction of a purchaser for estimated impurities. The 
ryots, naturally indolent, prefer the tolerably certain return for inferior 
and dirty cotton to the trouble and expense involved in having a cleaner 
cotton ready for the agents when they come round to purchase. 

The carelessness of the cultivators and the fraud of the agents will 
not be diminished till European colonization is increased, but meanwhile 
@ great step might be taken by the merchants at the Presidencies exam- 

‘ining the cotton (as the Government does the opium), regulating the 
price by the quality, and refusing such produce as degrades Indian cot- 
ton in the home market. That ,ood and clean cotton can be obtained 
by those who deal directly with the producers is evident by the East India 

pany’s Thomil cotton in former times being of this nature, agents 

‘sending dirty cotton not being paid their commission. The Dharwar and 
Candeish cotton, bought up and cleaned in recent experiments, sold well, 
and we have the testimony of Mr. Turner and Messrs. Clarke in this 
country, and of Mr. Landon in India, that Surat cotton, when brought 
to market iu a clean state, is fit for spinning No. 40 yarns. The most 
effective and cheapest way of securing general improvement would, 
therefore, appear to be in the first inst for Chambers of Commerce 
or manufacturers to establish agencics at the places of export, whose 
firm dealing with the native agents would compel the supply of a cleaner 
cotton. When English planters multiply and English machinery is at 
work in the interior, there will be little difficulty in iucreasing the pro- 
duce and sending it to market in a state fit to compete with ordinary 
American Uplands cotton. Until the cotton can be cleaned and pre- 
pared on the spot, for transmission by the river and rail conveyance that 
will hereafter open up Indian commerce, the main hope of improve- 
ment must rest on the interference byEuropean agents with the waka- 
rias, chettys, and other middlemen, whose exactions and frauds have dis- 

this branch of Indian commerce. The general results of Dr. 

yle’s inquiries may be thus briefly stated—first, the climate of India 

is on the whole unsuitable to the successful culture of the Americgn spe- 
cies of cotton plant ; secondly, the native Indian cotton may be brought 
to the English market at a price and in a condition to supply regularly 
half the d d of the facturers ; thirdly, the hindrances to the ia- 
crease of profitable Indian cotton commerce arise chiefly from the de- 
mand and price being dependent on the greater or smaller crops of Ame- 
rica, the manufacturers never using Indian cotton when they can get Ame- 
rican cotton cheap ; fourthly, by arranging for the purchase of the pro- 
dace directly from tne cultivators, or by establishing agencies at the 
places of export to control the native middlemen, the Indian cotton 
might be obtained in a condition that would secure for it a better repu- 
tation and price than it now commands. Local agencies would be, of 
course, preferable, as likely to obtain for the cultivators a share of the 
benefit now intercepted by the extortionate middlemen. Fifthly, with 

increased security to property ander a firm Government, and with im- 
proved cultivation, superintendence, machinery, and modes of convey- 
ance, the quantity and quality of Indian cotton may be made such as to 
render its regular and remunerative ce quite independent of the 
crops of other countries. Thus, by the ordinary course of commercial 
enterprise, there will never be occasion for having recourse to “ protec- 
tion” by imposiog a duty on cotton from other than British possessions, 
an expedient which Dr. Royle justly describes as admissible only as a last 
resort for encouraging Indian culture and commerce.—London Times. 
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A DECEITFUL CALM. 


This clever little bit of editorial loses none of its puangency and sparkle, 
because it is out of date. It was crowded out of last week’s columns. 


Everybody must have noticed the calmness and mutual complacency 
which have marked the opening of our chief questions this Session. The 
first India Bill, the Conspiracy Bill, and now the Budget, were greeted 
with smiles and good wishes. Objections were hushed to soft whispers 
or gentle “asides ;”’ dissentients were glad to apologize ; everything 
ope the happiest result. The majorities in the two cases which 

ave come to a Division were overpowering. Yet the result showed that 
this tranquillity was illasory and these smiles deceitful. The two Bills 
have not become law. Without disease, without a blow, they have pe- 
rished in their prime, and simply are not, There are persons so lavish 
of their kindness that they form no attachments and make no friends, 
This, which is the peculiarity of some natures, has been the mood of this 
ion. Either it is the modern fashion of coolness and indifference, 
which peoples the West-end with handsome lay figures, or there is pdic 
in this marvellous self command. The result favours the latter supposi- 
tion. It is the modern plan to take cities by sap, with as little fighling 
as possible. 

Whatever the rearon, Monday night was one to suggest a drean of 
universal peace. Nobody would have imagined from the outside of 
things that the House was fall of Secretaries of State, ex-Secretaries of 
State, Chancellors and ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer, and the mem- 
bers of half-a-dozen successive Administrations. Nobody would htve 
thought that under every topic trodden on ran molten lava, and that 
every item of the Budget had its long and painful history. Still kss 
could it have been guessed that fur every occupant of office there wert a 
dozen aspirants. All the wonders of lion-taming and horse-taming fill 
short of the strong curb these men kept on their looks and their tougws. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer flattered and bantered the Irish men- 
bers, from whom he was asking half a million. Immediately an Irsh 
member rose to eulogize his ability and clearness. Mr. James Wilgn 
was only afraid the produce of the two new taxes would disappoint the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir F. Baring felt the principal featams 
of the Budget—that is, tue security it afforded against the permanene 
of the Income-tax—so meritorious that for its sake he would have acqu- 
esced in more new taxes. Even Mr Gladstone reserved his anathema, 
forged for friends, perhaps, not foes. The only speakers who showed és 
much candour as courtesy, and were neither particularly civil nor the 
contrary, were those two excellent financial machiners, Sir G. Lewis an} 
Mr. Cardwell. Lord Jobn Russell gave half his speech to civilities ant 
half to one serious objection. \ 

OW are we to understand all this, and what does it portend? W¢ 
could wish that it portended a quiet passage. On the whole, the Budget 
Proposes a reasonable settlement of our financial affairs for one more 

ear; not a long time to look forward to. So anything for peace sake 

at it is vain to blink the fact that universal assent is the last new inven: 
tion in the art of war. The first evening is spent in reconnoitring and 
in mild demonstrations, The contending parties throw out suggestions, 
to be pushed or withdrawn, as the case may be. They discover ag 
ments, tind who are on their side, see which way the wind blows, and fin 
where they can attack with expectation of support. For a week or two 
the Budget will be talked about, new lights will be thrown upon it, and 
if a weak point should be found, then, if we are to judge from the tenour 
of the Session, 
tribution 











to the important and interesting history of the measures which 


e way in a calm.—London Times, April 21 
ee 
INDIA, 

Bombay, April 9.—The three brigades forming Sir H. Rose’s force com- 
bined before Toansl on the 27th of March. The rebels, about 12,000 
strong, including 1,500 Sepoys, retired to the fort, and an investment 
was made, and siege commenced on March 28th.—On the Ist April 
@ very strong force, uoder Tantia Togee, a relative of the Nana, at- 
tempted to relieve Jhansi. Without abandoning the investment, Sir H. 
Rose attacked the relieving army, and gained a glorious victory, taking 18 
guns, several elephants, and all the camp equipages.—On the 4th April, 
after a struggle, in which our loss was severe, the town was stormed and 
taken ; and on the 6th April, the fort was occupied. The Rance fled 
with a few attendants, but was hotly pursued by the cavalry. 

The enemy lost 3,000 men in the battle of the lst and in the assault 
of the fort. Our loss was not yet fully reported, but the following offi- 
cers are among the killed and wounded: Killed—Lieut. Col. Jindull, 
commanding artillery; Lieuts, Meiklejohns and Dick, Bombay Engi- 
neers ; Lieut. Park, 24th Regt.; Dr. Stack, H.M.’s 86th Regt. ; Capt. 
Sinclair, 34 Hyderabad Contingent. Wounded—Major Ricard, Lieuts. 
Box, Dartnell, Holroyd, Prendergast, Dardy, Clery, and Dr. Cruick- 


Raspoorana.—The rebels made a desperate attempt to take the pa- 
lace of the Rajah of Kotab, on March 25, by escalade, but were repulsed 
with great loss. On the 30th Gen. Roberts carried the position of the 
rebels by assault, and occupied the town of Kotah. The rebels fled, and 
@ great slaughter occurred in the pursuit. All their guns, with the ex- 
ception of two, have been taken. Our loss was about twenty-five killed 
and wounded. emer | the latter were two officers—Lieut. Cameron, 
72d Highlanders, and Lieut. Hancock Bombay Engineers. 

Goojerat.—The small island of Bayt has been occupied by the rebels. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made to dislodge them on the 3d of April. 
Six were killed and twenty-six wounded, among the latter Captain Bax- 
ter, R.A., and two other officers not named. Intelligence has since been 
received of the evacuation of the island by the rebels. 

Various parts of the country are a good deal disturbed—rebellion and 
conspiracy are still rife. The rebels who had threatened Nynee Tal had 
a back.—Calpee is filled with rebel fugitives, and a great panic pre- 
vails, 

A strong column proceeded from Cawnpore on the 5th of April into 
Oude to attack Karroh. 

The instructions from the Secret Committee of the East India Com- 
pany to the Governor-General of India in Council relative to the policy 
to be pursued towards the natives of provinces lately in hostility, are 
published, and their tenor favours a generous but just course of proce- 
dure. The disarming of a district is recommended in advance of an am- 
nesty being extended to it. 

It is said that Nena Sahib was still at Shahjehawpore, and the princi- 
pal rebels with him.—Télegram to the E. I. Co. 


The following list of casualties in the capture of Lucknow is supplied 
by the able correspondent of the Times. We make it up from a some- 
what confused account. 

Orricers Kitiep.—H. M. Service: Lieut.-Col. Ingram, 97th Regt.; Capt. 
Thynne, Rifle Brigade ; Capt Macdonald, and Lt. Sergison, 93d Highlanders ; 
Easign Cooper, R. B. Mr. Garvey, Naval Brigade.—£. J. Company's: Capts. 
Sandford and Va Costa. Woonpep.—H. M. S.: Lieut.-Cols. Loftus and Kelly, 
38th : Majors Gloster, 38th, dangerously ; Barry, R. A., severely burat ; Capts. 
Cator, 10th ; Miller, 79th, severely ; Hopkins, 53d ; Macpherson, Staff; Prevost, 
23rd. Lieuts. Farquharson, 42nd; Tracy, R. A.; Helsham and Flood, 53rd ; 
Buasseli, 23rd ; Wall, 87th ; Grimston, 93rd ; Ogilvie, R. E.; Ensign Hastie, 93d. 
—E, I. Co’s.: Major Taylor, severely ; Lts. Smith, Punjaub Rifles ; Powlett. 

So far as we can make out, the non-comm.-officers and privates may be set 
down as 25 killed, and 190 wounded. 
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THE INDIA BILL, 
House of Commons, Monday, April 26. 

The Cuancettor of the Excuequer moved that the House will, upon 
Friday next, resolve itself into a committee to consider the act of the 
16th and 17th Victoria, c. 95, to provide for the government of India. 
After referring to the overwhelming majorities against Mr. Baring’s mo- 
tion, “* That it is not expedient at present to legislate upon the govern- 
ment of India,” he said that that majority had only given to the noble 
jord then at the head of the government permission to bring in his bill 
bat by no means pledged the House to any of itsdetails. When the pre-’ 
seut governmefit came into power it thought it advisable to lay before 
the House a scheme for the government of India, which was in some re- 
spects like that of the preceding government, yet different from it in 
many material particulars. The right honourable gentleman proceeded 
to contrast the main features of the two bills, contending that the bill of 
Lord Palmerston, though very plain and simple, was yet despotic and 
dangerous ; while the bill of the present government, which had been 
stigmatised as complicated, was only complicated so far as it partially 
introduced into the government ot India tie elective principle of the 
British constitution. In every other respect it contained elements for a 
council quite as able and well informed as any council which might be 
selected as the nominees of the government under the Dill of Lord Pal- 
merston. He defended the various provisions of the bill which he had 
himself proposed to the House, and said if his resolutions should be 
adopted in spirit, however modified, he had little doubt that a bill might 
be founded upon them, which would be found beneficial to the best in- 
terests of India ; but whether agreed to or the contrary, he hcped the 
House would beware of allowing party feeling te creep into the consi- 
deration of any measure for the government of that country. 

Lord PaLmerston—Any body who had entered the House without know- 
ing the business of the evening, and li-tened to the eloquent speech of the 
right hon. gentleman, would naturally have inferred that he was moving 
the second reading of the India Bill No. 2. [A laugh.] The able and elabo- 
rate speech which we have just heard contained hardly anything applicable 
to the motion before the House, but the whole, or at least the greater 
part of it, was devoted to a vindication of the unfortunate measure to 
which I bave referred. Following the example of those eloquent men 
on the other side of the Channel whose harangues upon certain mournful 
occasions we have heard or read with great admiration, the right hon. 
gentleman has pronounced a funeral oration upon the deceased India 
Bill No. 2 [laughter] ; but while the orators in France are chosen from 
the friends of the dead, and had, probably, paid to them during their last 
illness all those cares and attentions which the best medical skill could 
devise or the most anxious solicitude reader, the right hon. gentleman 
has appeared as the murderer of the “ dear-departed ” to whose eulogium 
we have just listened with so much surprise aud pleasure. (Laughter.] 
Strange that he should be the person to pronounce an unlimited pane- 
gyric upon the victim of hisown hands! The right hon. gentleman, like 
Antony, came to bury his Bill, and not to praise it, but carried away by 
his feelings he has treated us to an elaborate defence of a measure which, 
nevertheless, he has thought fit to abandon. (Cheers.] We have been 
assisting at a sort of Irish wake. The right hon. gentleman did not say 
or sing in the language of the afflicted peasant, “ Och, hone, why did you 
die” [great laughter]? but we are entitled to ask the right hon. gentle- 
man, now that he has told us how highly he estimates the merits of the 
deceased Bill, “‘ Why did you kill it?” [Contined laughter.] 

The right hon. gentleman, to speak seriously, has referred to topics 
connected neither with the India Bill No. 2 nor with the resolutions be- 
fore the House. He began by passing a wa severe censure oa the Bri- 
tish constitution ; and he said—speaking no doubt from his own personal 
experience—“* What can be so absurd as the present constitution of a 
British Cabinet?’ ([Laughter.] ‘ What can be so ridiculous,” he said, 
“as putting one man into a Cabinet because he understands agricul- 
ture ; what can be so absurd as putting another man into a Cabinet be- 
cause he has an extensive knowledge of commerce?” And the climax of 
absurdity, according to the right hon. gentleman, was putting a man into 
a Cabinet because he could make an eloquent speech, [Renewed laugh- 
ter.] “Ay,” said the right hon. gentleman, “if 1 were on the other side 





the scheme will melt away, and it will form avotber con- | tions. 


of the table, if my tongue were ualoosed and I were released from the 
shackles and trammels of office, I could tell you how absurd is the con- 
stitution of a British Cabinet.” [Cheers and continued laughter.) Sir, I 
don’t follow the right bon. gentleman through his theoretical declama- 
1 am conteat with the British constitution, and, so far as my ez- 


right to go into the comparative aan of the different measures that 
have been laid before the House for the government of [odia if the right 
hon. gentleman had not rendered some notice on our part absolutely aad 
essentially necessary. In praising his own deceased Bill he has pro- 
nounced a very severe censure on the arrangements which we proposed, 
—not quite so severe a censure as that which he passed oa the Manches- 
ter scheme, but he declared that our plan was nearly as bad, although 
its bad qualities were a little veiled from sight. Both had the defeet of 
pe my which the right hon. gentleman seems to think the greatest 
political sin—a perfectly inexpiable offence ; and certainly it is a charge 
which I never heard proaghs against the defunct Bill of the right hon. 
gentleman. [“ Hear,” a laugh.] We all remember the manner in 
which that Bill was received by the 
a story of the Spanish Sovereign who reigned whea Don Quizole was first 
pab! , who, secing a man reading a book and laughing immoderately, 
sent a courtier to ask what he was reading and why he was laughing. 
The courtier came back and said that he was reading Don Quixote. “I 
thought so,” said the monarch ; “‘ whenever I see a =o laughiog I know 
that he is reading Don Quixote. 

And so it was with this India Bill. People met one another in the 
street, and one laughed and the other laughed and everybody laughed. 
“ What are you laughing at?” said one. ‘ Why, at the India Bill, to be 
sure. What are you laughing at?” “ Why, I was laughing at the India 
Bill, too.” [Laughter.] That was the reception that it met with out- 
of-doors, and I say therefore that the public, as well as the Cabinet, had 
something to do with the death of that unfortunate and immature mea- 
sure. The right hon. gentleman admits that, although the House in giv- 
ing us leave to bring in our Bill, and in giving the Government leave 
to bring in their Bill, did not affirm any of the detailed conditions of 
either measure, nevertheless that therc did appear to be a general assent 
to the principle that the government of India was to be transferred from 
the Company to the Crown. The right hon, gentleman iaid that down 
as the basis on which both our Bill and his own were founded. But if 
that were acquiesced in by the House when we introduced our Bill, and 
if it were takea or granted by the Government when they introduced 
theirs, why are we now to go into committee to rediscuss and to reaffirm 
a principle which both sides of the House have admitted to be the prin- 
ciple upon which legislation should be based? I merely mention this 
in passing ; but it appears to me that the first resolution is the repeti- 
tion of a doctrine which is generally recognised, and which only few per- 
sons dissent from. 

Lord Palmerston then proceeded at length in defence of his own Bill. 

Mr. Guapstoxe did not think that, after the decision of the House in 
February in favour of terminating the existing form of government for 
India, the best mode of proceeding was by resolutions, which had the 
effect of making a new commeacement of the work. No progress had 
been made in the settling of this question since it was first introdac:d, 
and Lord Palmerston seemed to imply that the present session would not 
see its settlement. Lookiog at the state of public affairs and of public 
opinion upon this subject, he respectfully protested agaiust affirmiug the 
motion before the House. He had heard from Mr. Disraeli an ingenious 
and elaborate defence of his bill, but whatever scruples he feit towards 
the measure had not been removed by it. In neither plan, however, 
could he see any elements of a good scheme, and there was great difficulty 
in attempting to govern by one people another people separated not only 
by distance, but by blood and by institutions. The Court of Directors 
had been a body protective of the people of India, and there ought not 
to be a@ less efficient provision fur that object. He looked ia vain, how- 
ever, he said, in either plan for any protective power that could be com- 
pared with the Court of Directors, There should be a protection afforded 
to the peuple of India against the ignorance, error, or indiscretion of the 
people and parliament of England. There had grown up, he observed, 
a system fraught with danger to the parliament and to the liberties of 
the people of England, as well as to India, by the undue aud uaconstita- 
tional exercise of power by the Executive here through the treasury and 
army of India, by which wars were commenced without the knowledge 
or coasent of Parliament, and an accumulation of debt was cast upon 
India. There was no limitation on this power, or worse than none, in 
either plan, and he therefore remoustrated against the motion. 

Colonel Srxes and Sir H. Vervey thought it unwise to legislate for 
India while the country was at war.—Mr. Grecory moved an amend- 
ment, that it is not expedient to pass any resolutions at this moment for 
the government of India.—Mr. Ewart seconded the motion. 

Lord J. Russet said the object of the amendment was to prevent le- 
gislation for India during the present year. He put forward his own 
special plan.—Mr. Man@Les opposed both bills, but if obliged to give an 
opinion he gave preference to that of the present government, and would 
give his support to the amendment.—Lord Goprricu said he would re- 
serve to himself the right of moving, on Friday, as an amendment, that 
the mode of procedure should be by bill, and not by resolution.—Mr. 
Horsman suggested that on Friday they should only come to the resolu- 
tion that the government of India should be transferred to the Crown, 
and then that a committee should be appointed to ascertain the best 
mode of carrying out the resolution. A long debate ensued, after which 
the amendment was withdrawn, and the original resolution was agreed 
to. 


ouse, (Hear, hear.] I have heard 





Friday, April 30. 
Mr. Disrakxt’s resolution in regard to the Government of Iudia came 
up, when Lord Harry Vane moved * That the change of circumatanees 
since the first proposal by Her Majesty’s late advisers to transfer the Go- 
vernment of India from the East India Company to the Crown, renders 
it inexpedient to proceed further with legislation on the subject daring 
the present session.’’ The proposition was lost by a vote of 447 to 57. 
Mr. Disrae.i then moved his first resolution affirming the expediency 
of transferring the Government of India to the Crown, and after some 
debate the resolution was carried without a division, amidst much cheer- 
ing. The Chairman reported progress, and the debate was adjourned 
till the 3d of May. 
en 


THE ATTITUDE OF FRANCE. 


For the second or third time within a few years, a vague apprebension 
prevails of hostile intentions on the part of the Government of France. 
The Emperor has raised his army from 500,000 to 600,000 men. He has 
also called into active service a large body of seamen, and is increasing 
the strength of his navy far beyond the ordinary requirements of a mili- 
tary Power. These measures, however, though suspicious, especially 
when the French finances are low, and when fresh expenditure would be 
naturally avoided, might be explained by reference to the inveterate 
military vanity of the French people, and the general tendencies of that 
‘* Napoleonic idea” of which the Emperor is the present impersonation. 
But the construction, which appears to be going on, of large vessels 
adapted for landing troops, of great steam power and with shot-proof 
sides, seems to point so directly towards an intended visit of amity to 
some neighbouring maritime friend, that our Goverament will probably 
think it desirable to inquire the destination of the armament of which 
these vessels are to form a part. They will receive in return abundance 
of assurances and caresses. Meantime they have had what the papers of 
the Peace-at-any-price party call the “recklessness’’ to take measures 
for providing the nucleus of an efficient Channel Fleet. It is impossible 
not to feel some satisfaction at seeing this duty fall to the lot of the very 
politicians who have been most forward in inducing the country to risk 
everything on the good faith and personal amity of Napoleon Lil. 

Louis Napoleon might, or might oot, be the “Saviour of Society,” the 
“ Modern Augustus,” the “ Messiah of Order,” the “ Master spirit of the 
age.”’ What was quite certain was that, for the purposes of his ambition, he 
was capable of violating, withevery circumstance of deliberation and per- 
fidy, the most solema engagement that could be laid on the faith and honour 
of man. Such being the case, a prudent pation, however foud it might be 
of lions, would prefer not to put its head into this particular lion’s mouth. 
The lion now seems to be wagging his tail, and the question is, whether 
he is going to bite our head off. It is exceedingly difficult, and in- 
deed impossible, to say—asseverations to the contrary being uuder the 
circumstances of the case, rather the reverse of reassuring. A Common- 
wealth may be an irritable and troublesome, but it can hardly be a trea- 
cherous neighbour. Its wrath against you gathers, not sileutly and se- 
cretly beneath the mask of cordial affection, but with all the outward 
and visible sigas of effervescence and with loud pr y chat 
You have always the fairest warning and the fairest opportuuity of mak- 
ing up the difference if it is possible to do so, and, if uot, of preparing 
for the conflict. Moreover, in a Commonwealth there is always a mino- 








perience of Cubinets goes, I am content with them. (Laughter.] But, 


rity humaue or factious envugh to raise its voice on the side of peace. 
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extremity of domestic danger to which, so long as the army is true to 
him, he will not come. That the bulk of the army itself will demand 
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pon Eagland, but for his paternal field. Even if the Em- 
peror should come to his last card, it is by no means clear—especiall 
since he bas begun to coquet with Italian Liberalism—that he would not 
seek in Austria easier more accessible triumphs for the Grand Army 
than are offered by the rough and rocky shores of Britain. Wherever 
he turns, he will it a very different e from what it was when the 
fiery columns of the Revolution, led by Bonaparte and Moreau, scattered 
the decayed armies and ee generals of the old monarchies of Eu- 
e will say nothing of the unspeakable wickedness of a man who 
should ravage the fairest of modern civilization for the selfish 
of strengthening own usarped throne. It is not every heart 
t is touched by such considerations ; and policy requires us to be pre- 
pared as if we had to deal with an ambition utterly uncontrolled by re- 
gard for humanity or by the fear of H 
It is impossible to say what effect the escape of Bernard has produced 
on the national mind in Franee ; nor is it of the smallest consequence to 
know. The Emperor alone holds the issues of peace and war in his 
hands, uncontrolled by the feelings or the interests of the nation. The 
incident is a most nate one. Few persons on the Continent will 
doubt the criminality of Bernard—a criminality unredeemed by the 
courage and self-devotion of Orsini ; nor can we expect European opi- 
nion to abstain from pronouncing that English law has, in this instance, 
sheltered assassination. This untoward event is, however, the nataral 
resalt of our original want of self-respect and fidelity to our natioral 
— and institutions. Not content with acknowledging Louis 
apoleon as the ruler of the French nation, we must needs fawn upon 
him personally ; and our public men, and Lord Palmerston especially, 
were led to put themselves on terms with him which very naturally led 
to a forgetfulness of their real position and duties as the representatives 
of an pare nation. Hence the omission to answer Count Wa- 
leweki’s calumnious and impertinent despatch, and the astounding con- 
duct of the late Government in ng to alter the criminal law of 
this country at the dictation ofa foreign Sovereign. Hence, also, the 
publication in the Moniteur of the addresses of the French Colonels—an 
attempt at intimidation which our unnatural, and as it was no doubt 
ered hypocritical, servility had too justly invited. Then the coun- 
try, recovering with a start its self-respect and its consciousness of its 
free intitutions, rushed into the opposite extreme. This is not the way 
to deal with a sensitive and dangerous neighbour ; and the sooner we 
adopt, and teach our public men to adopt, a more dignified and consis- 
tent bearing towards a Government with which we cannot possibly have 
very genuine rympatby, and need have no grotnd of quarrel, the further 
removed we shall be from any future danger of French aggression. 
Sa 
A PLAGUE ON BOTH YOUR HOUSES. 


In another part of our impression we give a leader from the Morning 
Star, which is well worthy of perusal. It points out the real differences 
existing between the various sections of the Opposition, and the great 
difficulty, if not im bility, of Lords Palmerston and Jobn Russell 
working barmoniously in the same Cabinet, or the parties of which they 
are the recognised leaders, pulling together while one is enjoying the 
sweets of office, and the others wasting their sweetness on the desert air. 
The noble Lords have respectively tripped up each other’s heels on seve- 
ral occasions. The summary dismissal from the Foreign-office in De- 
cember in 1851 was summarily avenged early in 1852, on the Militia 
Bill. The overthrow of the Aberdeen Cabinet, of which Lord Palmers- 
ton was a peo | member, through the instrumentality of Lord John, 
was recompeneed by the hint that his resignation, after the Vienna mull, 
would be gratefully received and thankfully accepted. Both the politi- 
cal gladiators are now watching each other’s movements with grim fero- 
city, and either would infinitely prefer Lord Derby to his immediate 
rival. 

Sundry soi disant Liberal journals are clamouring at the postponement 
of the factious opposition which they are so anxious to see inaugurated. 
The Palmerstonians are pining after “the loaves and fishes.”’ They 
cannot observe even common decency under the painful privations they 
are enduring. Their howlings are truly deplorable. The Times, that from 
the very commencement, has strained every effort to displace the Go- 
vernment, declares that as yet there has been no reason tocomplain of 
anything unfair or factious ; but it is manifestly striving with all its 
energies to produce an entire change in that respect. And it is followed, 
sed intervalo, by others of inferior rank. Not only are the Russel- 
lites, but the large body of independent Liberals, completely ignored. 
Is is gravely assumed that Lord Palmerston is the acknowledged leader 
of all who have not assumed the Derbyite cockade. The true Liberals 
would infinitely prefer Lord Derby to Lord Palmerston; should he in- 
troduce bad measures, which they cannot approve, they will oppose them, 
but temperately and fairly. They will certainly not join in any factions 
the object whereof is to confer a virtual dictatorship on the Noble Vis- 
count, and to bring in his train Clarendon, and Clanricarde, Lewis, 
Wood, and Smith, with Grey, Labouchere, and Panmure, and the others 
who coustituted the late Government. Any consummation would surely 
be better than that. No cabinet can be constructed of the effcte mate- 
rials: there must be the introduction of new and more vigorous blood. 
If the Whigs again hope to grasp the reins of power, they must consent 
to a very considerable enlargement of the family circle.—Sun, April 29. 


An earlier number of the Morning Siar, not the one alluded to, con- 
tains the following dig at the managing man of the Thunderer. 

“On the part of Printing House Square we have a steady support of 
the (late) Cabinet, with only so much of criticism at rare intervals as 
may serve to maintain a show of independence, and regard for the pub- 
lic interests. The more glaring the iniquity pepeeates, the more auda- 
cious and unblushing is the sup which is contracted to be given ; 
and it is especially understood that statesmen in the position of rivals of 
thoee in office are to be calumoiated, and, if possible, destroyed. On the 
part of the occupants of gee Street something is of course granted 
in return, The ron of the public offices in search of early information, 
free access to the brilliant salons of Cambridge House, and of the man- 
sions of other members of the Cabinet, and the delight of basking in the 
smiles, and listening to the compliments of ladies who undertake this de- 
partment of English ip on behalf of theirlords. We fear to 
shock our readers by these revelations. Can it be possible that the edi- 
tor of the Times, of whom hear, for the first time, that he is a man, 
mortal like themselves—can it be possible that he who affects to rule the 
world, who writes such grand article, who quotes Latin, and sometimes 
Greek, who directs armies to the Crimea and fleets to the Baltic, aud 
who has a man at this moment teaching military tactics to Sir Colin 
Campbell at Luzknow, and another to tell Lord Elgin what to do at Can- 
ton—can it be possible, we hear them saying, that this hitherto ‘ great 
unknown’ goes to at Cambridge House, to ‘at homes’ in Bruton 
Street, Grosvenor-Creecent, and that not long ago he was as familiar as 
ore. ber beeen jogs in Eaton Place? And can it be ble 

the fair denizens of these mansions are so captivating that the only 
earthly representation we have of what is meant by omnipotent lies in 
chains at their feet? It is even so; and if the can be, and has 
been, and is now thus enthralled, we need not wonder that the smaller 
eer London press feel it no dishonour to succumb to the same 


and | Mr. Herring 


'y | kneeling.——Colonel Stanton, R.E., who bas been engaged in the survey 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 
Mr, N. P. Sai ee bae We Bee Ee be illness, 


week since, his horse took ye 
stirrup, he was 
his family, and his very 
many friends, he escaped withou 
Jules Favre, the able advocate , has ected to the French 
Chamber, for one of the arrondissements of Paris, The other Republi- 
can candidates were defeated by government nominees——A Mies Amy 
Sedgwick is the newest theatrical starin London. She is ofa table 
Bristol family ; is young, and handsome, and well-educated. The cri- 
tics say she is eq ay ae ta Seegeey w= eels. There is room for 
some sach personage.——City councils are not always devoid of wag- 
ees Ata provincial town lately, the following extract appeared 
in the Report : “‘ Mr. Bierbower called up the ordinance relating to goats. 
called the attention of the Branch to the second section of 
the ordinance, which enacts that the owners of any goat found running 
at large shall forfeit and pay two dollars. He wished to know whether 
the language of the ordinance related to ‘ the owner’ ranning at large, 
or the goat running at — = French writer accounts for the 
preme power exerc by Mr. Rarey over wild and vicious horses, b 
stating that continued rubbing of the muscles that connect the animal’s 
head with his neck produces upon him a sensation of ew pleasure. 
The writer however does not account for the case of Rary’s first ap- 
proach, before his manipulation could commence. This may perhaps be 
effected by the use of some of those strong-scented drugs, of which horses 
are extravagantly fond. The experiment, at least, maybe readily tried —— 
Among the army estimates for 1858-59 we find the following item : Pur- 
hase of land as site for new barracks at Glasgow, £28,000.— Douglas 
Jerrold says that the surest way to hit a woman’s heart is to take aim 


for the Honduras Rail-Road, is now in this city.—— Louis Philippe cut 
off a small slice from the public Garden of the Tuileries, and railed it in. 
The Emperor is about to annex to the Palace a much more considerable 
portion.—tThe famous clipper-ship, James Baines, bas been burnt in dock 
at Liverpool. She had just come home from Australia.—As an illus- 
tration of the working of the Scotch renee p system, much discussed, 
it is stated that this year the jeint winner of the Simpson mathematical 
£60 prize at King’s College, Aberdeen, was Mr. Donald Robertson. Mr. 
Robertson (says the Banff Journal) has, up to the last six months, worked 
all the summer at farm labour, earning thereby sufficient to enable him 
to attend the college classes during the winter——Four Opposition De- 
puties were recently invited to dine with Louis Napoleon. Three of them 
declined the honour.——At Berlin, experiments have been successfully 
made in the use of gutta percha for mitigating the recoil in cannon.—— 
Liszt, the great pianist, has formally attached himself to a convent at 
Pesth.——Women of fashion in Paris are carrying extravagance in 
dress to a terrible extent; but when was it otherwise? One fair 
dame, after running herself deeply into debt, has become the in- 


had been disovered.—The swill milk abomination is a prominent topic 
at this moment, and and other efforts are made to abate it. There 
is t need of reform.——The city of Ottawa is said to be rapidly 
grow --Mr. Francis Rider, the popular proprietor of “ The St. Ger- 
main Hotel” has taken the well-known * Pavilion” at Rockaway, L. L, 


. | and will openit early in June. The hotel will be put in complete order, 


and we need not that it will be kept in first-rate style——Ladies, 
beware! There is a pocket-picking woman riding about town, in omni- 
busses, with 4 baby in her arms, sidling-up to the unwary of her sex (no 
easy matter oe would think,) and relieving them of their porte-mon- 
naies. We speak from the best authority. 


—_—s_— 


Quick Marvu.—Let this march on London be but once effected, (the 
occupation of London by a French army is identical with the destruction 
of England) and the face of the world is changed. America seizes the 
commerce of ihe East ; the Mediterranean becomes once more the basis 
of European trade ; England sinks into a Holland, and Paris becomes 
the Imperial Rome of the West and of the 19th century.—Goodness, gra- 
cious, what will become of us! ad. Alb. 











ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—MUSARD’S CONCERTS. 
EVERY EVENING THIS WEKKE!!! 
HERR CARL FORMES, 
MR, COOPER 
MADAME D’ANGRI, 
Apmssiox TO Att Parts or tus House—Firry Cents. 
Doors Open at 744—Commences at 8. 
FREDERICES' PHOTOGRAPHIC TEMPLE OF ART. 
LADIR ENTRANCE, ) GENTLEMEN'S 
ROADWAY, Opp Mi poll 1. ENTRANCE, 
Over Richmond’s Store. § 585 Broapwar. 
PHOTOGRAPHS in every style finished ee FURR talented corps of Parisian 
are 








Hallotypes, Doaguerreotypes, Ambrotypes. 
Open from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M., for the inspection of the public. 


HE CELEBRATED ABBOTT COLLECTION of Egyptian Anti- 

quities, containing Three Thousand Objects ; the most popular. attractive, and instrac- 
tive exhibition in the city, is open, day and evening, at the Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broad- 
way. Admission, Twenty-fve Cents. 








AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broad near Houston 
Street. This new Theatre has been reheunand, by te anatiotin cclev oll he pubis 

the most perfectly establishment in the country. Its acoustic quali 
yt oi pe eng A dy at ie Te 4 
Sialla,$1; Family Cirle, f cents; Private Boxes, $6 and 88 Box Office open from 8 till 4 


Nios GARDES. 





The Ravels and Mile. Rolla. 





W ALLACcK’s. Mrs. Hoey’s Benefit. 








mate of a nunnery, aod left her many creditors in the lurch.—— 
Charles Dickens is reading his own works, to the public in London, for 
Charles Dickens’s own benefit. Will other authors follow the example? 
Will there be Bulwer Lytton evenings, and Thackeray evenings? 

Lamartine is again the object of a public subscription. But Paris has 
become rather weary of the subject of the illustrious poet’s affairs, state- 
ments relative to which have been constantly laid before it at short in- 
tervals for some ten or a dozen years back.——Queen Victoria is said to 
be meditating a trip to Canada this summer. We should not be sur- 
prised if the Prince of Wales and his brother, the young sailor, were to 
carry out the project.——* Subdued mouse” is a favourite colour for 
gentiemen’s nether garments just now.——Stringent regulations have 
been adopted, respecting the admission of English yachts to French ports. 
The French government justify themselves by saying that “ Vessels under 
the name of yachts from the Channel Islands have, more than once, been 
discovered conveying incendiary papers to France.””——Rear-Admiral 
Sir H. Keppel has announced himself a candidate for the representation 
of Portsmouth, in the probable event of Viscount Monk’s retirement. 
The name of Sagen is in immense favour at Portsmouth_—— 

e 





A ruinous struggle as to the lowness of rates has long been 
carried on between the London and North-Western, and Great 
Northern Railways. Disastrous of course it is to both.——Lord Camp- 
bell’s Bill for the Amendment of the Law of Libel was lost in the House 
of Lords, after an earnest and animated debate. Their Lordships, or 
a majority of them, have a foolish antipathy against journalists. A 
distant relative to the Emperor of the French has died at Vienna M. 
Kiopechi. The maiden name of the grandmother of the First Napoleon 
was Kiopechii_—The Parliamentary rule, which it is sought to change, 
is that, with certain exceptions, which in England are the members for 
the Universities, the eldest sons of Peers, and the eldest sons of landed 
proprietors possessing land of the value of £600 per annum, all mem- 
bers for boroughs must possess a property qualification of £300 a-year. 
——The Duke of Malakoff, who but a few chort years ago was Colonel 
Pélissier, living on his pay, has now the following income: as Duke of 
Malakoff, 100,000f.; as Ambas:ador, 300,000f.; as Marshal of France, 
40,000f. ; as Senator, 30,000f. ; total, 470,000f. per anuum. Besides this 
£18,000 a year, he will receive £4000 down for the expenses of the instal- 
lation of his embassy.——The final slab has been placed over the remains 
of the late Duke of Wellington, in the crypt at Paul’s Cathedral, The 
sarcophagus was then hermetically sealed, probably never again to be 
opened until “ the resurrection of the just.”” The tomb is constructed of the 
purest porphry.—The Parisian press have been “invited ” not to publish 
extracts from the works of the Emperor, which were issued by himself— 
The Hon. Lady Inglis has had the honour of personally relating to Her 
Majesty the details of the siege of Lucknow. Her ladyship attended by 
command at Buckingham Palace, and the Queen listened with the most 
intense interest to the story.——The Turkish Government have given 
orders in London for ten war steamers to establish the Black Sea fleet, 
under the terms of the Treaty of Paris——The American Association 
for the Advancement of Science has ended its session at Baltimore, and 
adjourned to meet at Springfield, Mass., in August, 1859. Prof. Alex- 
ander, of Princeton, the distinguished astronomer, is elected President 
for the ensuing year; Prof. Hitchcock, of Amherst, is Vice-President. 
——General Ventura, who served for several years in the army of the 
late Runjeet Singh, of Lahore, and from which he retired with an im- 
mense fortune, died on the 3d ult., at his estate of Ardenne, near Tou- 
louse——Peg-top trowsers have made their appearance in Broadway, 
and deplorably ugly they are. Since ladies and gentlemen however en- 
trust matters of taste to milliners and tailors, the ugliness of a mode is no 
guarantee against its adoption.—-The officers and crew of the U.S.frigate 
queh. have pr ted a gold medal to Dr. Rose, of H.M. S Jndus, in 
acknowledgment of bis aid professional, generously rendered, when the 
Susquehanna put into Kingston with the yellow-fever on board——Mar- 
ried, at Chelsea, by Cardinal Wiseman, Viscount Castlerosse, M.P., son of 
the Earl of Kenmare, to Gertrude Harriet, only daughter of Lord and 
Lady C. Thynne.——Every farthing of the expense of the present war in 
India will be defrayed by the East India Company.——What next, a me- 
chanical bowler has been invented for the benefit of cricketers. Bell's 
Life says : “ Messrs. F, Lillywhite and Widsen have just patented and in- 
troduced a new catapulta, which we have seen worked to our greatest 
satisfaction. The instrument answers every purpose of a professional 
bowler when such cannot be obtained, as is often the case. The inven- 
tion is by C. Richardson, Esq., of Ross.’"——The Union, a new, weekly, 
independent paper has been started at Ottawa, C. W. We wish ita long 
and prosperous life!——-The Falkirk Herald reports the death of a ve- 
teran, David Richardson, of the 21st Scotch Fusiliers, “ who had the ho- 
nour of teaching Sir Colin Campbell to the use of the sword.””—-Mr. Glyn 
has been elected to succeed the late Mr. Roberts as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of London Bankers.——Mr. Rarey has offered to pay a thousand 
guineas to any man who can teach his system of horse-taming without 
having received instructions directly or indirectly from him.—-A. Dumas 
has bought a yatcht, and proposes to go on a voyage of discovery in the 
Mediterranean, after which our Columbus intends to relate his adventure 
to the public in a work of twenty volumes at ten francs——The bark 
E. 8. Adams, bas been loaded at Ambersbarg, C. W., with walout timber 
for London direct. This is the first Canadian vessel that has sailed from 
an upper lake port for England——By a newly invented mode, steam 
boilers are now constructed in such a way that they may gradually re-' 
volve on an axis, so that a fresh surface of the boiler may be constantly 
exposed to the action of the fire.——The Hon. Colonel Tache has beea 
appointed a Director of the Grand Trunk Railway.—— An English yacht, 
oop-rigged, the Miranda, of 59 tons, has been lately in Charleston, com- 
ing from the West Indies——-The Prince of Wales has made an exten- 
sive tour in Ireland, but has been tly bored by the unwillingness of 
the natives to his assu incognito.——The British steamship 
Saladin, Capt. Middleton, from Kingston (Jamaica,) and bound to Liver- 
pool, put into this port on Wednesday, to land sixty-one of the crew and 
officers bel to the U. S. steam-fri; who were sent 
ashore from 
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Tidings from the Old World. 

Certain of the newspapers here having, last week, entertained the pub- 
lic with a story of the steamer Vanderbilt beating the Persia on their last 
respective passages across the Atlantic—which story would have been 
heralded throughout the country in the largest of type, had it been cor- 
rect—the Persia, under the experienced care of Commodore Judkins, has 
taken signal revenge, by really beating the Vanderbilt more than one day 
and a half on their recent return to this port. By her arrival, we are in 
receipt of intelligence from iverpool to the Ist inst., and are justified on 





the whole in pronouncing it good. 

And in the first place for the East. The news from India is satisfac- 
tory. Sir Hugh Rose has in a measure made amends for his failure to 
complete tae cordon around Lucknow; has captured Jhansi; and has 
dealt farther retribation om the mutineers. Kotah, too, is ours; and in 
both cases our loss has been comparatively small. It will be observed 
that the authorities at home and on the spot are anxious to temper jus- 
tice with mercy, at the earliest possible moment ; but the savage ill-will 
of the rebellious and defeated Sepoys still manifests itself even against 
all hope, so that great severity is still imperative, 

From China also such intelligence has come to hand as induces the 
belief that the eyes of the blind nation are gradually opening. Onur old 
Canadian acquaintance Mr. Oliphant, and a French Attaché, have suc- 
ceeded in opening a communication direct with the governor of Sout- 
chou-fou, by which it is thought that the Emperor himself will be made 
to learn the mind of the four foreign Representatives, who were waiting 
at Shanghai the result of this attempt. The two bold emissaries were 
very well received by the inhabitants of the hitherto unexplored city, 
which may not, perhaps, be found in the Gazetteer at your elbow, but 
which is said by these enterprising gentlemen to be about the size of 
London!! Between Mr. Russell’s letter from Hindostan, and Mr. Oli- 
phant’s from China, our geographical and ethnological information must 
be immensely and most pleasantly increased. 


The Continent of Europe is comparatively quiet—so much so that the 
marriage of the King of Portugal with the Princess Stephanie of Hohen- 
zollern has been celebrated by proxy at Berlin, and Louis Napoleon has 
found time to interest himself in a grand topographical history of Gaul, 
in the 5th Century, under the Romans! Possibly, this may avert Pari- 
siac attention from the proposed abridgment of the public walks in the 
Gardens of the Tuileries, in order to keep at a distance from the Imperial 
abode the people whom the first Napoleon “ so greatly loved ;—possiz 
bly, not. The appointment of the Emperor’s free-thinking cousin, the 
Prince Napoleon, to the Governorship of Algeria, under some new and 
faxtastic title, is also one of the projects afoot. The alliance with Great 
Britain, the chances of its disrup tion, the military resources, the increased 
naval ar t, the possibility of a war, and the probability of its issue, 
are topics that still find their way into print on both sides of the 
Channel ; but there is really nothing fresh to be said upon the subject, 
ard moreover we give space elsewhere to some well-put remarks hereon. 
We can only remind our readers that for the present the mot d’ ordre is 
deidedly a good understanding—that the Moniteur is no more to be be- 
lirved when it states that there is no increase in the naval preparations, 
tlan when it hints exactly the reverse—that Cherbourg, even if made a 
scond Sebastopol, is not a moveable battery—and that the Em- 
yercr doesn’t always keep his promises of personal participation in the 
dories of his Empire, for he spoke once of entering through a breach at 
the head of his troops, at the siege of that same Sebastopol, and of ac- 
@mpanying an expedition against the Kabyles in Africa, yet failed to do 
the one or the other. Correspondents and editors of papers may still ex- 
iaust themselves in surmises. We greatly doubt whether the purposes of 
this arbiter of Europe are known to himself from week to week. 

Out of Parliament, there is but little interest in the weekly budget of do- 
mestic affairs. Our gracious and active Queen is now at Aldershott re- 

viewing her forces encamped in that caricature of an encampment, now 








dispensing her regal hospitality to foreign Ministers, and Ministers of 

tate, and a chosen circle of courtly visitors, now patronising some charita- 
ble object or institution, now meeting her ever-loyal people in the chief 
places of publicentertainment. The State prosecutions are in abeyance. 
The preparations for further essay in binding the two worlds by an electric 
band, though actively pushed, have ceased to be novel. No great mur- 
derer or swindler is the lion of the moment. No one cares that the Dub- 
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on is anticipating the invasion ofthe French. Trade is slowly im- 
aang = ews market langnishes.—But pass into the arena 
Parliamentary debate, and what a change! what excitement! 
ut uncertainty! Will Lord Derby’s government stand ? How long 
lease? Who is to succeed him? He has had his warnings. 
As nestions and these remarks are overwhelmingly plentiful, forced 
, en one almost, BY a mere glance at the record of the proceedings. 
Take the question of the Bill for killing off the East India Company, for 
instance, which is briefly elsewhere, with its ridiculous transitions 
from an Act to Resolutions. the witty scourging administered by 
Lord Palmerston to Disraeli, for the latter’s playing fast and loose. What 
can you glean from all that has passed? Is this grave subject to be hastily 
shuffled through by competitors for office, each moulding his scheme to the 
exigencies of his political position? We declare we have seen no sadder 
spectacle for years past in Parliament, than the conflicts and conteste of 
these pullers of wires. Happily, the antagonism of Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston may prevent any settlement during the 
+ session, and throw the whole subject open to calm reflection 

and maturer judgments. Lord John’s proposal, by the way, is to our 
mind the worst of the three. He would have a Council of twelve, all 
nominated by the Crown, with no stipulation as to previous opportuni- 
ties of acquiring knowledge of Indian affairs ; and he would have all the 
patronage vested in the new Secretary of State for India! No scheme 
could have been devised, tending so directly to that political cor-uption 
into which all actual representative governments are fast drifting. Our 
only hope is that having agreed that the blow shall be struck, there will 
be guch dissension as to sharing the spoils, that the blow will be sus- 
pended for awhile. It may be a copy of the case of Canada in her 
choice of the seat of government. All were willing to make it perma- 
nent; but we know how to this day our Colonial friends are sticking at 

that point. 

The Ministry has sustained two slight defeats, unpleasant though not 

serious. On the 26th ult., Mr. Moneell, formerly Clerk to the Ordnance, 
defeated the War Minister, General Peel, on a question respecting com- 
petitive army examinations. We have not room to explain the point at 
jsue. It is true it was not a vital one; but the vote was 217 against 
177. On the following night, Mr. Locke King obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill for partial Parliamentary Reform, the chief feature being the ex- 
tension of the franchise to £10 householders in counties. Mr. Disraeli 
raised sundry difficulties, and moved the previous question ; but he dared 
not press his amendment to a division; and Mr. Locke King car- 
ried his point , amid loud cheers from the Opposition benches. These 
defeats, we say, are not serious; but there is trouble ofall sorts in the 
ministerial camp. The Oaths Bill, aclause of which prevents the admis- 
sion of Jews to the Lower House, has beem debated in the Upper House, 
and under the leadership of Lord Derby, the Peers have again taken a 
position markedly antagonistic to the popular branch of the Legislature. 
Amajority of 39 showed the Premier's weight in his own sphere, and the 
folly which on this point possesses him. Lord Lyndhurst most elo- 
quently besought his colleagues to avoid the chance of a collision, which 
is seriously threatened by the increasing majorities in the Commons. It 
is indeed by no means improbable that the Lower House will now declare 
Baron Rothschild entitled to take his seat, and admit him thereto in the 
teeth of the Lords. This would be an awkwaré and undesirable termi- 
nation of a dispute ; yet it cannot be denied that the House of Commons 
has the power to bring it about—We have but room to notice further, 
that the Cagliari affair has been again discussed. Lord Malmesbury 
stated that both our own government and that of France had advised 
Sardinia to refer her dispute with Naples to the decision of some friendly 
power. Lord Clarendon, considering how quietly he left the two poor 
engineers to rot in a Neapolitan dungeon, was warm in hie congratula- 
tions on their release. 

On the whole, it is thought that the government is in a critical posi- 
tion. It is said too that Lord Derby will certainly appeal to the electors 
of the country, rather than resign in consequence of Parliamentary weak- 
ness. The issue is very doubtful. 

Federal Union of British North America. 

The idea of combining the British Colonies of this Western hemisphere 
into one Federal Union is taking firm hold of the public mind, both in 
the Provinces and at home ; nor can the ambiguous position of Canada 
at this present moment be concealed, whenever and wherever the subject 
comes under discussicn. Possessor of enormous agricultural resources, 
blessed with fertility, a hardy population, and sufficient capital, Canada 
is unable to derive the proper benefit from her power, in consequence of the 
cessation during winter of all direct communication by sea with Europe, 
and of her doubtful relations with the Hudson Bay Company on her 
Northern and Western borders. Recent allusions in the Imperial Par- 
liament show that attention has been directed to both of these points ;— 
nor can it be doubted that the time has arrived when a broad and com- 
prehensive view must be taken, to facilitate their final and satisfactory 
settlement. 

Whoever looks at the map of this Continent will see that Canada West, 
as traced from Government data, only bounds a small portion of the ex- 
tensive frontier line, which separates some five States and two Territo- 
ties of this Republic from the dominions of her Majesty, the Queen. The 
remainder is represented by an indiscriminate medley of mountains, 
lakes, rivers, Indian settlements, and forest ranges, appertaining to the 
Company above-named. Vancouver’s Island, conceded to the British 
by the Polk-Aberdeen Treaty, terminates the Boundary line, and pro- 
tects the extreme Western flank of this wild unsettled country, forming 
a natural outwork of defence, and an emporium for the future commerce 
of the Northern Pacific Ocean. 

Over this magnificent region, stretching from the upper end of Lake 
Superior to the mythical Polar Sea of the New York Geographical So- 
ciety, the laws established by an association of interested traders are 
supposed to prevail. Like a great curtain, the Hudson Bay Company 
lets down its regulations, to prevent the pioneer and planter, the trap- 
per and traveller, from penetrating, unlicensed, inte the virgin recesses 
of that land. Who can tell what lies hidden there? The object of the 
Fur Traders kas been to establish a huge chartered hunting-ground, 
where the wild animals may shed their peltries to the cunning hand of 
the Red Indian, undisturbed by the peaceful labours of the husbandman, 
or the busy clang of the artizan. A monopoly however, which has en- 
dured for two centuries, is not adapted to the development of a country’s 
resources in these days ; and public sentiment in Great Britain and the 
Colonies, is sounding its knell, although, from local sluggishness to re- 
spond to Lord Stanley’s intimation that he is waiting to hear from Ca- 
nada, one might suppose that there is such a thing as a masterly silence, 
as well as a “ masterly inactivity.’—Furthermore, the movement ia the 
course of progress and civilization has at length reached the Northern 
shores of the Lake District. A Railroad across the continent, within the 
British dominions, is already planned. A surveying party is now on 
the way to its projected Western terminus. The unexpected discovery 
of gold fields in those regions will stimulate the action of our Govern- 
ment ; and the advantages of soil and position must soon be turned to 
account. Nor is it more of a dream to suppose that the necessary funds 
will be supplied for the Imperial project, than it was six years ago to 


imagine that 1200 miles of Rail-Road would be built along the valley of 
the St. Lawrence. 

On the Atlantic side, Canada is at present land-locked ; and for five 
months in the year she is compelled to seek an outlet for her produce 
through the United States. An amalgamation of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and the consequent perfecting of inter-communication, would 
obviate this difficulty, and would enable an industrious, hardy, loyal, 
and law-loving people to lay the seeds of a future empire, and consoli- 
date that power which is now scattered among five separate bodies poli- 
tic. What is there to prevent such aresult? The interests of one Colony 
are those of all. Four indeed, out of the five, require no sea-ports, and 
can scarcely look forward to driving much trade with the Pacifia But 
they want an increased population, a status, a nationality, to enable them 
to compete with their neighbours in peace, and to make them secure in war. 
The old fable of the limbs and the body may be consulted with advan- 
tage by those concerned in promoting the cause of this Federal Union. 
The heart is not in a healthy condition, unless the other members 
fulfil their proper functions. Moreover, the equilibrium of power on the 
American Continent is now more than ever menaced ; and the only 
possibility of compensating for the acquisition of land, wealth, andjpower 
by the United States, in the South, lies in the expansion and union of 
the British Possessions in the North : Unitate, parve res crescunt. A race 
engaged for generations in stubborn conflict with the angry elements, 
and in the conquest of physical difficulties, has been unconsciously edu- 
cating itself for a grand position on the historic roll of nations. We will 
but add to-day a very singular illustration of the manner in which this 
subject is viewed in certain quarters. A Portland paper, The State of 
Maine, after describing and lauding the project, quietly says that the State 
for which it assumes to speak would join the new Confederacy. 





“ Another High-handed Outrage.” 

The British Admiralty appears to have anticipated the advice of Ge- 
neral Cass, in his recent letter to Lord Napier, and to have directed its 
attention seriously to the coasts of Cuba as the ground whereon cruising 
against slavers might be most profitably followed. At least, we hear of 
increased activity on the part of our pennants in the Cuban waters ; and 
just as the Sea Serpent turns up in August, and monster pumpkins sprout 
in journals at the season when news is scarce, so surely do American 
merchant-vessels suffer trouble and perplexity from that cause. . It is 
true that ninety-nine times out of a hundred the offending man-of-war 
may take runk with the Flying Dutchman, and the tales of official inso- 
lence and so forth, after the test of time and examination, may be told 
only to the Marines. Still there comes a fresh crop of them. They are 
piquant, and make a notable flourish in priat. 

The latest novelty of the sort is the story of a Captain Howe, of the 
schooner Mobile, arrived here from Mobile on Tuesday last; and a very 
marvellous story it is. He relates to a Reporter of the N. Y. Times that 
on the 29th ult., being then some thirty miles to the Southward of Key 
West, he was fired into, brought-to, boarded, interrogated, and insulted, 
ail in the most approved Buccaneerish style, by the commander of a 
British war-steamer. The facts are detailed with the utmost precision, 
and are sufficiently curious to stagger any one’s credulity. Just observe 
two or three of them, as given by Captain Howe himself. The steamer, 
it appears, rounded-to within musket-shot of the schooner’s weather quar- 
ter, being then within hailing distance. But she made no signal, and the 
schooner kept her course, “ At that moment’’—being, that is, within hail 
ing distance, and in a “ strong breeze and a chopping sea” the two vessels 
could only have been a dozen or two of yards apart—“a musket-ball 
came whizzing between two men who were at work on the rigging!!” 
That’s pretty well, considering that the man-of-war had nothing to do but 
to hail the merchant-man and tell him to heave to; but what followed 
is still more astounding. Captain Howe, naturally enough, thought it 
time to take the hint, and put his helm down accordingly, and hauled 
his fore-stay-sail sheets to windward. This, you know, is tantamount to 
biding the will of the superior force—But what happened? “ After 


this,” says the precise narrative, “ two more shots were fired ; one ball 


struck the vessel abaft the fore-chains, and the other passed over the 
main deck amidships. The second mate and two men were at work on 
the jumper-stay, sittiag on bales of cotton amidships—they said (horri- 
Ue dictu) they felt the wind of the ball as it passed over their heads!” 
The Captain also heard the whizzing. We wonder how many men it 
must have taken to hold his whig on!—the more so, that his experience 
of twenty years sailing up and down the Gulf could suggest no other 
explanation of this strange proceeding, than that her Majesty’s war- 
steamer was a pirate. His doubt however was soon solved. A boat 
brought a “ haughty” Lieutenant on board the Mobile, who “ with head 
érect”’ went through the usually impertinent questions, and then re- 
turned whence he came. 

This is nearly all; not quite—for, from the days of the Hesperus to 
those of the Mobile, a sea-story is never complete without the Captain’s 
little daughter. And here she comes now to put the finishing touch. 
Cur skipper’s family was with him, and was very much alarmed, of 
@urse, when they heard the firing. What follows must be given verbatim. 
“My little girl, who is only five years old, wanted to come on deck, but 
br mother would not let her. She said, ‘ Mother, if I was father, I’d 
gt one of Mr. Hopkins’s awful guns and kill ’em.’ Mr. Hopkins, my 
nate, kept two loaded guns on board.’”’ Mr. Bonner, of the V. ¥. Ledger, 
oight immediately to engage our Captain as a writer of sea-stories. The 
Ebpkins “ awful gun” would make a sensation, if properly handled ; it 
he the true Bowery ring. Perhaps the commander of H.M. steamer 
foesaw the danger to which Mr. Hopkins might expose him, and so took 
th first shot. 

{t is pleasant to feel that Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Fenimore Cooper 
hae not exhausted the Gulfstream. In the meantime we are satisfied 
thit General Cass will cause a remonstrance to be addressed to the Lords 
ofthe Admiralty, and that the Commander of H. M.S. Styx will be 
rigrously hauled over the coals. American sailors who sit on bales of 
coton amid-ships, working on the jumper-stay, are not to be made tar- 
ges by the jolly marines of Queen Victoria’s ships, even if the coast of 
Cwa is to be girdled with gun-beats. As for any mode of preventing 
viwcious skippers having their fling at man-of-war’s-men, whom they 
eny and hate, we must ask time to consider of it ; but the Styz will soon, 
wethink, be run into Lethe. 





The New Hundredth. 

br the first time, the newly-raised Prince of Wales’ Royal Canadian 
Regment figures in the Gazette of the 30th ult.; and we beg leave to 
conjratulate the gentlemen whose names appear on such an auspicious 
occsion. The bulk of the levies, numbering 800 or thereabouts, are 
nowquartered at Quebec ; whence it is expected that they will shortly 
emlirk for England, first drawing in their out-lying recruits, so 
as t( fill up the compl t of one th d. Our neighbours across the 
Borer, who have long been used to receiving from the old country 
her ns and her daughters in search of a new home, may well be proud 
of rdurning to her such an embodiment of the manhood of a thriving 
Proince. The Royal Canadians will have many a scrutinising eye cast 
upoi them in the East, whither they are probably bound ; but they will 
bear\n mind that the honour of a young country is in their keeping, 








and yey will send back such reports of their conduct, their discipline, 
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and their prowess if occasion offers, that the friends they leave behind 
shall envy them their chance of distinction. More than ever, it is obvi- 
ous that military life is a profession, and not a mere lounge. May the 
Royal Canadians have ample opportunity to adorn it! 


Libels and Liability, 

When Lord de Roos, some years ago, was accused of winning money 
at cards by dishonest practices, he was indiscreet enough to prosecute the 
London Sunday paper which had thrown a slur upon his fame. A ver- 
dict for the defendant drove the dishonoured and dishonourable no- 
bleman to his grave ; but the lesson seems to have been forgotten. Mr. 
Anderson, Deputy; Receiver General of Canada,—whom we do not 
intend to liken to Lord de Roos—was charged several months ago by a 
Montreal paper with mal-administretion of public monies. The article,a 
severe one, was copied and rendered more stinging by the Toronto Leader ; 
and Mr. Anderson has just sougbt, in a Court of Law, consolation for the 
alleged libel, having brought an action thereupon against Mr. Beaty the 
proprietor of that journal. Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. The 
testimony confirmed the general trath of the charges made, and exposed 
no little carelesstiess, if not worse, in one of the public offices; the ver- 
dict was for the Defendant. Mr. Anderson has resigned his appointment 
—he could do no less—and his successor has been nominated. This trial 
will do good. However Lord Campbell in England may be baffleé by 
the House of Lords in setting the law of libel, as regards the press, upon 
a clearer and more just footing, a Canadian Jury has confirmed the right 


of that press to speak plainly and fearlessly respecting the public con- 
duct of public men. 





Reciprocity in Fetters. 

The other day there was a loud outcry against the sudden promulga- 
tion of a decree, by which it was made essential that American Consular 
Agents in Canada should certify—on payment of a fee—that goods in- 
voiced for the U. S., under the Reciprocity Treaty, were bond fide what 
they professed to be. This matter is, we presume, in train of settlement 
at Washington ; but thence we learn that the Secretary of the Treasury 
has decided that U.S. flour manufactured in the Provinces, and sent 
back across the border, cannot be admitted duty-free! We had always 
understood that a mutual interchange of these edibles was one of the 
main objects contemplated by the Treaty ; but the wisdom of official bu- 
reaus is notoriously past finding out. Cannot wheat cross either frontier 
untaxed? Is it not the same with flour? What eort of an interpretation 
is this, which finds room for levying a duty, because the free article 
suffers a change during its travels? Flour is wheat, though wheat is 


not of necessity flour. 
——— 


Ruste. 


The musical atmosphere of our goodly city has been suddenly thrown into an 
electrical state by the arrival unexpectedly and unannounced of that enormous 
magnet, Ronconi. Are we losing our Provincialism, that artists dare approach 
us in this unceremonious way? Where is Barnum, and what has become of 
Ullman, literary heir and executor to the great propounder of Mermal physio- 
logy? 

When there is a shipwreck of an extensive character, it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the dwellers along the coast fall in with treasures which they least of 
all expect, and we are disposed to think that the going down of the noble ship 
called‘ The Academy of Music of Philadelphia” has, with other débris, stranded 
the Ronconi on our shores. Whatever the cause, let us rejoice. Artists of his 
stamp brush away the old traditions, and supply the World with a new set of 
sensations. Itis to be lamented that such a man should, by even accidental 
laws, gravitate to the inappropriate regions of Burton’s Theatre. Not that 
there is anything objectionable in the Temple itself, but because the votaries 
therein are for the miost part miserable hacks, “ lawless resolutes” sharked up 
for the occasion. Whilst we have an establishment devoted exclusively to the 
highest class of musical entertainment, it is, we think, a little disgraceful that 
Signor Rouconi should have been compelled to seek a precarious shelter in Mr. 
Burton’s Theatre. But this is no matter of ours. 

A great deal of credit is certainly due to Madame La Grange for her courage 
in undertaking a short campaign against the fiat of the Fourteenth Street 
magnate, and we are heartily rejoiced that it has succeeded, for in the success 
we recognise not only a healthy perception of real talent, but a brave desire to 
support Italian Opera under any circumstances. ‘ 

Three representations have been given, of which we have had the pleasure to 
witness two. Rain and all sorts of unpleasant things attended the performance 
of Monday, when “ L’Elisir d’Amore” was presented. The Dulcamara of Ron- 
coni was of course the feature, and in a very short time it entirely absorbed all 
the attention of the audience. Although the Quack doctor of the Italian pro; 
vinces is an animal totally unknown to the majority of Anglo-American specta- 
tors, there was in Signor Ronconi’s imper tion such a sup exhibition of 
human cunning, such a universal scope of genuine humbug, that every one 
“ realised” his existence on the spot, and felt himself in that sunny land where 
Dulcamaras are as plentiful as poets. It must not be supposed that the picture 
was a broad coarse caricature, laughable simply from its exaggeration. 
Nothing can be farther from the fact. It was one of those creations which in- 
spire laughter, only because we in our arrogance wonder how people can be im- 
posed upon in such a way. Everything that is gross and revolting, and calcu- 
lated to outrage even a provincial credulity, is carefully avoided by Signor Ron- 
coni. He does not make a single broad point, but he finishes the picture with 
the minuteness of a Flemish artist transcribing vulgar life with the most delicate 
of pencillings. 

The World has grumbled for so many years at Signor Ronconi’s voice, that we 
were quite surprised to find it still in a hearty state of preservation. Itis a buffo 
voice of the first class, somewhat worn, but still capable of powerful and striking 
effects. During the past few years it has improved rather than deteriorated, 
and certainly in the performance of Monday there was no inclination towards 
false notes, in which if we recollect rightly Signor Ronconi used to revel. And 
we may observe here that the temptation to produce strange sounds is almost ir- 
resistible to the buffo mind. It is such a cheap and easy way of producing an 
instantaneous effect, and so often succeeds when better things fail, that we may 
pardon Signor Ronconi for falling into the common way, which he did, in the 
duet of the second act. But we must add that his acting in this part of the 
opera was immense; so immeasurably superior to any thing of the kind that 
has ever been seen on the lyric stage, that we are at a loss for an illustration 
of its excellence. The combined resources of Messrs. Burton and Gabriel Ravel 
might produce something as comic, but we question if their most elaborate com- 
posite would be as finished and perfect. 

On Wednesday, the “ Barber” was played to a house which showed plainly 
that the great baritone had made his impression. Here again we had a perfectly 
original impersonation ; overflowing with sly humour, and abundantly interest- 
ing in a musical point of view. It is in Rossini’s music more than in Donizetti's 
that the complete method of Ronconi becomes apparent. His vocal resourees 
are equal to his histrionic, and with such a thorough command of organization 
it is hard to believe that his voice will ever become much worse than it is at pre- 
sent. The popular tradition of the barber is that he is a man of a preternatural 
power of lungs, with a passion for dancing a demented species of hornpipe on 
every occasion where the performance seems most ingppropriate. Mr. Ronconi 
is more consistent ; he represents an active, bright, and thoroughly sensible 
Barber, perfectly jolly when there is occasion for jollity, but quite disposed to 
take his ease, and rather in favour of economising motion by cunning than other- 
wise. The recollection of all the dusty activity of former Figaros vanished in the 
bright mental light of the new impersonation. 

It is time that we said something of the other artists who have co-operated 
with M. Ronconi in a very praiseworthy way. Madame La Grange is the prima- 
donna, and we need scarcely say that everything she did was as perfect as art 
could make it. We see it is announced (once more) that Madame La Grange 
retires from our service after the present campaign. We have been so often 
frightened with this bogy, that we refuse to believe in it any more. So long as 
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‘we have no one else to take her place, we shall insist on her remaining. Such is 
public mora’ ity.—Siguor Tiberini is the tenor, and tings as well as @ very mo- 

_ derate voice will permit him.—Signor Coletti is the basso, and in every respect 

tn acceptable artist.—Here our commendation must cease. Anything worse 
than the orchestra we never hope to hear. In its way it was perfect. The chorus 
was not quite so successful, for it straggled every now and then from the depths 
of mediocrity to the surface thereof. It was a very fortunate thing that these 
operas did not depend more largely on orchestra and choras, or they certainly 

“would have come to an untimely end. t 

At the time of going to press it is rumoured that there will be an extra per- 
formance to-night (Saturday.) Should it prove correct, we trust we shall contri- 
bute in a slight degree to the healthful condition of the house. Our readers cer- 
tainly should not fail to see the greatest favourite of the English metropolis, or 
record their verdict of one of the greatest artists of the age. 

Earlier in the week another ramour prevailed, which we may briefly refer to in 
this place, and leave for confirmation or contradiction to that hard-hearted old 
Chronos who is constantly turning things upside down. It was to the effect that 
Mr. Uliman and Mr. Maretzek were about to open the Academy of Music with 
Gezzaviga, Brignoli, Amodio, and other members of the late company. A short 

. campaign with these favourite artists would undoubtedly be attended with suc- 
cess, particularly if, as we hear it hinted, Signor Ronconi can be prevailed upon 
to defer his return to Europe and play another engagement. 

___ It is a horrible thing to be compelled to retail ramours, bat just now they are 
so thick, and fraught with interest, that it would be unfaithful not to notice 
them, Here is the latest :—Mr. Barnum and Mr. Tumley have got their heads 
together for the purpose of firing off Italian Opera in this city, in a very mag- 
nificent manner, and ata very magnificent price. Mr. Ullman, who was the 
first to invite Mr. Lumley to this country, is not mentioned in the bond. Soon- 
er or later, New York will be included in the circuit of the great London esta- 
blishment, but we may be permitted to express our doubt concerning the coali- 
tion of Messrs. Lamley & Barnum. Mr. Barnum is an excellent showman, 
but we are mistaken if Mr. Lumley permits himself to be classified with the Fee- 
Gee Mermaid, the Woolly-Horse, and other curiosities, which at various times 
Mr. Barnum has had the henour to present to an American audience. 

At the Academy of Music we have bad a mixture of the Sacred and Secular, 
so as to meet the varied tastes and demands of Anniversary week. Mendelssohn’s 
“ Elijah” and Handel’s “ Messiah” have been played with all the most favourable 
¢ircumstances of orchestra, chorus, aud soloists. This evidently ought to have 
attracted the attention of the Anniversary folk, but it did not, and a more 
heinous programme was welcomed by a far greater audience. A Mendelssohn 
night has also been given, on which occasion some of the most hackneyed of the 
composer’s works were performed. We are at a loss to account for the narrow 
limits of the programmes at the Musard Concerts, but we hope that they are 
sufficient to encourage the management in attempting still more. 

Mr. Eisfeld’s last soirée came off on Tuesday evening, and the hcuse being 
handsomely filled, brought the eighth season to a triumphant close in spite of 
panic, opposition and weather. The programme was made up principally of fa- 
vourite chamber pieces, which have been heard often and to great advantage at 
these entertainments. Robert Schumann however supplied a novelty in the 
shape of a Quartette which has at least one thing to recommend it, eccentricity 
ofform. It is written for piano and stringed instruments, and the piano part is 
perhaps the best in musical design, although heavy and uninteresting. It certainly 
gained nothing at the hands of Mr. Scharfenberg. There are plenty of ideas 
in this Quartette, and, in particular, some figures for the Tenor which are mar- 
vels of artistic completeness ; but the composition as a whole is lop-sided and in- 
coherent ; the harmonies far-fetched and ext it; the di inces- 
sant and intolerable. Still we must render our just thanks to Mr. Eisfeld for the 
opportunity he afforded us of judging this strange work.—Miss Annie Kemp was 
the vocalist of the evening, and sung a couple of pieces to the entire satisfaction 
of the audience. This lady has a very delightful mezzo-soprano voice, but it 
needs careful watching, or it will quickly degenerate into one of those horribly 
mixed nasal voices which Christie Johnat d yp d in 
with all other fishwives, Mr. Charles Reade’s etheredlization to the contrary not- 
withstanding. - 

—> 


Brama. 


The bright and joyous Spring weather penetrates even the dusty canvas-fo- 
rests of Wallack’s Theatre, and a b:ight little dramatic flower has sprung up 
quite naturally, and glows and sparkles in the sunshine, and throws out pleasant 
perfume, and fills the heart with gladness like the “ rain-scented eglantine” 
and other “ temperate sweets,” that poets wot of, and managers don’t. 

Tt is all very fine to say that the rose is the same by whatever name you may 
choose to call it. The observation is immensely practical no doubt, and pro- 
foundly correct. But we object to the philosophy, in the case of the rose, and 
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in the case of the little flower which we with others of our kind have discovered | ® 


at Mr. Wallack’s. It was a matter-of-fact and clumsy device to call this charm- 
ing thing by such a Strangers-Directory title, as “ Americans in Paris,”—and 
not much better to add “or, A Game at Dominves.” It treats to be sure of 
Americans in Paris, and is therefore as sternly and materially correct as it is to 
call a black-fish a black-fish simply because it is a fish that is black—and about 
as poetical. It is more difficult, we know, to invent a good title than it is to 
make a fair plot ; but a bad title, provided it is elevated by imagination, is bet- 
ter than a thing so abominably exact as this. What right has a poet to call 
things by their proper namé6 ? 

The plot of the piece is not overpoweringly original ; but it is ingeniously 
‘wrought out, and is beset with contrivances for entrapping the unwary auditor, 
ao that it is impossible to get out of it—until the curtain descends, and, like the 
Beadle in St. James’ Park, shuts you out. The Americans in Paris are two 
in number—a lady and a gentleman, both well dressed, good looking, and young. 
Mr. Morris—that is the male creature’s name—affects business on the Bourse, 
which, be it observed, is one of the thousand shallow pretexts which detains 
foreigners in Paris. But it is not in the Bourse that Mr. Morris finds his most 
attractive metal, A certain demoiselle, ia a certain fashionable street, of a cer- 
tain repute, ensnares the gentleman, and detains him frum his allegiance. Poor 
Mrs. Morris, \ike hosts of other wives, stays at home, and mopes, and pouts, 
and says fierce little jealous things to Whiskerandos when he comes home, and 
is very sorry for it immediately afterwards. One would suppose that, however 
good looking, a man would improve under this pleasant treatment. Not at all. 
Whiskerandvs, like many other husbands, feels sleepy in his wife’s company, 
and sneaks away, and dresses himself surreptitiously, and goes to the Ma<que- 
rade Ball at the Opera, where, we are grieved to say, he orders supper for three 
o’clock, A.M., giving his order to a preternatarally wide-awake waiter, who can 
sight a married man with the instinct of a deer-stalker, and who possesses a 
fund of information concerning private chambers and ladies in dominoes which, 
to say the least of it, is diabolical. 

Having quite unintentionally brought the hero to the Opera Ball, we may 
safely leave him there ; safely because his wife goes after him, and passes 
through all those historical situations—so fraught with peril to the married re- 
putation—which have amused the world ever since masquerades were invented 
for the especial confusion of husbands. In the end, Whiskerandog finds himself 
at the feet of his own wife, as much, let us hope, to his satisfaction as to his 


Mr. and Mrs. Morris have their “ doubles” in Dr. Bothera and his wife. The 
Doctor is 4 man who plagues his wife to death with attention, and whose happi- 
ness (in certain osculatory episodes)is obtrusive and aggravating. 

The noticeable excellence of this piece is to be found, not in its plot which is 
certainly common-place, nor in its situations although they are frequently excel- 
lent, but in a certaio fluent gracefulness of langaage which dashes through the 
scenes with the brightness and rapidity of a mountain-cascade. We dwell on this 
matter with more than usual weight, because the dialogue after all is the impor’ 
tant feature of little pieces like this, and because moreover the plot, like many 
other much better things, comes from.France. There is no pause in the genial 
elegance of the first act, and “ no stond or impediment in the wit” thereof. The 
second act is not altogether so unexceptionable because, perhaps, the business 
of masquerading on the stage is at best wearisome. Mach, to be sure, is avoided 
by assuming the masquerade rather than representing it, and this is at least an 
advantage; for of all the pitiable spectcles that a degraded century can present 
nothing can surpass the horrible reality of @ theatrical masquerade. In life, 
and out of Paris, a genuine masquerade is stupid ; but on the stage it is terrible. 












It seemed to us that from this cause there was too great a delay in the de- 
nouement, or rather too many approaches to it without any satisfactory consum- 
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and went on feeling in this way until the very moment when the event took 
place, by which time they had lost all expectation of it. But on the second night 
@ greater rapidity of action had been attained, and the objections urged, al- 
though they still existed, were much modified. 

It is from comedies like this, acted magnificently and placed upon the 
stage with every indication of liberality and taste, that we are permitted now 
and then to judge how complete is the enjoyment which a theatrical entertain- 
ment may under certain circumstances impart. The author owes a debt of eter 
nal gratitude to those excellent artists Mesdames Hoey and Gannon, and Messrs. 
Lester, Blake, and Davenport. The smallest possible coin would probably over- 
pay Mr. Grosvenor, who in an part. succeeded in raising a laugh, 
where the author certainly did not expect it. This gentleman, who is really a 
valaable and useful member of the company, has some mannerisms which ob- 
trade themselves very harshly on the attention. A rigidity of gait is one of the 


number. In the instance to which we refer, Mr. Grosvenor pursues a rival with P 


astep which suggested to our mind that he was measuring the stage for a new 
carpet. 


Concerning the author, we are left in darkness. With rare modesty he de 
clines to have his name associated with this first effort; but the bantling is 
strong enough to rest on its own legs—ay, and to go capitally, too. 

The Theatres are going through the ceremony of closing for the Winter sea- 
son, and of instantly reopening for the Summer, In times like the present, 
therefore, it is not safe to give way to our feelings, for if we are plunged into 
an agony of regret, that such and such a house will close for the season to-night, 
we are very apt to be driven to a phrensy of indignation to-morrow, by reading 
an announcement that it has reopened for the Summer season. Mr. Burton 
went through a pleasant little farce of this kind on Saturday last. A most ma- 
liciously excellent bill was provided for the occasion, and in addition to the ga- 
laxy of comic stars, an artist of rare and peculiar merit was introduced for the 
nonce. This was Mr. Hackett who, years ago, electrified London with a new 
and strikingly original impersonation of Falstaff, and has for that reason been 
associated with the jolly Knight ever since. On the present occasion however, 
he played in two little genre pieces, each excellent and refreshing in its way. 
Mr. Hackett’s Monsieur Mallet is a study, minute and curious as such a subject 
must necessarily be. In coarse hands it would be a cariacture, but in Mr. Hackett's 
it is an elevated and noble portrait. In the famous American prize comedy 
called the “ Kentuckians,” Mr. Hackett is equally effective. Little bits of indi- 
viduality like these are most pleasant additions tothe programme. After “ Mon- 
sieur Mallet,” the house was “ sold,” and then closed for the season. On Tues- 
day it reopened with Mr. Charles Mathews in comedy and gymnastics—for the 
physical activity of the gentleman certainly deserves some mention. Who 
would’nt have such a pair of nimble legs, and be proud of them? 

Miss Laura Keene seems to prosper, as well she may, with such a benediction 
on her head, as that pronounced by Haminron last week. The patriotic drama 
will probably last out the season, which in point of fact is announced to end to- 
night. The Philadelphians will then have the benefit of Miss Keene’s company 
and taste—and that other article of natural growth called Buncombe. During 
Miss Keene’s absence, the house will be rented by Mrs. P. D. Bowers, who will 
give a series of entertainments with her Philadelphia company. 

The Music Hall which was of old occupied by the Buckleys, and subsequently 
by a dramatic company, has been turned into a Thespian temple once more by 
a party of eaterprising French artists; and it is really a neat little place, filled with 
hitting pieces like a pocket-revolver, and rammed full of nice French people. 
The company at present is by no means complete, and is especially deficient in 
the female department. But Messrs. Tallot and Thiéry are artists who can hold 
their own against any in this city. A French play well acted is one of the luxuries 
of life, and as it is economical to produce our luxuries at home, we hope to see 
this little establishment succeed. The programme for to-night reads deliciously ; 
here it is, “ Dieu merci, le couvert est mis,” “ Un ami acharné,” and “ Un oiseau 
de passage.” 

The derilections of husbands certainly supply the dramatist with prolific themes. 
We have scarcely washed our hands of Mr. Morris, whom we have painted in 
the most dark and forbidding colours as becomes a sober journalist, when we 
are called upon to witness another entanglement of the marriage relations, and 
presented at the same theatre too. This time it is called “ The Frozen Lake” 
and the manager, unmindful of the wisdom of King Solomon, presumes to call 
it “ new,” although if our recollection is not greatly at fault the same piece was 
played many years ago as an English Opera. In whatsoever way Mr. Stuart 
came by it, he has rendered a very satisfactory account to his patrons, and they 
have applauded his enterprise and crowned it with success. The story of the 
piece is simply that of a princess who contracts a secret alliance with a humble 
member of her father’s court, which alliance is discovered because the husband 

‘oes to pay a secret visit tu his wife across a frozen lake, and leaves the footprints 
of his retreat in the snow. In the underplot there is a military Prince and a gay 
Baroness, who succeed in keeping the house in a perfectly gvod humour. Fre 
principal parts are played by Mr. Lester, Mrs, Allen, Miss Gannon, Mr. Daven- 

rt,and Mr. Whiting. It was quite successful, and will doubtless keep the 
for some nights, for it is neat, elegant, and unpretentious. 

To-night that admirable actress and —_ gentlewoman Mrs. Hoey takes 
her Farewell Benefit. Like all the rest of the world at this present moment, she 
is going to Europe. It na months and months before we see her agzin. 
Let us therefure take an tionate and kindly farewell. Everything in the 
way of drama, music, and dancing has been provided. 


Obituary. 


Lorp DonrerMLIne.—James Abercromby, Lord Dunfermline, whose 
death we announced last week, was the third son of the gallant and be- 
loved, Sir Ralph Abercromby, and was born in 1776. Edacated for the 
English bar, and for some time in practice, he early showed a tendency to 
political life. He entered Parliament in 1812 for the borough of Calte ; 
in 1827 he was appointed Judge-Advocate-General, and made a Prvy 
Councillor. In 1830, he was appointed Chief-Baron of the Scottish 2x- 
chequer, which he held till the abolition of the office; in 1834 he vas 
made Master of the Mint. One very characteristic incident of his far- 
liamentary career was his bringing before the House in 1824 a breaci of 
privilege on the part of Lord Chancellor Eldon, who had referred inex- 
traordinary terms from the Bench to a speech of Mr. Abercromby’s. His 
motion on the subject, brought forward in a very spirited manner, wald 
most probably have been carried, had not Mr. Canning exerted his utnost 
influence to avert such a result. The discussion, however, in wiich 
Brougham, Scarlett, and Mackintosh took part, almost as efficiatly 
answered the ends in view—the vindication not only of Mr. Abercroaby, 
but of the privileges of the House of Commons itself. 

When Parliamentary Reform was achieved, and Ediaburgh, insteal of 
one member elected by a close corporation, was to elect two for herelf, 
almost all eyes turned upon James Abercromby and Francis Jeffre’ as 
the men at once most fitting and most deserving. When, after the Jory 
coup d@’éiat and dissolution in 1835, the Liberals thought they had sood 
reason for substituting a Liberal in the chair of the Honse of Comuons, 
their choice fell upon Mr. Abercromby ; and he held that high postion 
till 1839, when, according to custom, he retired with a Peerage. S§nce 
then, he has lived in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, quietly but not 
idly. Lord Duafermlige has left a widow, to whom he had beer for 
nearly sixty years anited by no common bond. Heis succeeded b; his 
only son, the Hon. Sir Ralph Abercromby, at present British Ministr at 
the Hague.—Abridged from the Scotsman. 


Lorp Hanpysipe.—The death of Lord Handyside, which we annomced 
last week, creates a vacancy in the Court of Session in Scotland, agwell 
as in the High Court of Justiciary. The learned lord was the son ¢ Mr. 











| Scottish bar ip 1822, and was appointed Sheriff o! 


William Handyside, of Lainshill, merchant, Pees. He the 

f Stirlingshire inl840. 
In 1853, after having for a short period filled the office of Solicitortene 
Tal, he was elevated to the bench both of the supreme, civil, and crininal 


| courts of Scotland. As a judge he distinguished himself b7 great zeal, 
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atience, and ability. He was one of the three judges at the tial of 
iss Madeleine Smith. The learned lord who was in his 60th yeay mar- 
ried in 1848 a sister of Mr. Robert Brace of Kennet, at whose gat in 
Clack mannsbire, he expired after a sadden spasmodic attack, broaft on, 
or vated by the tidings conveyed to him, of the death of 


May 1s 
miralty in 1829, and Advocate-General in 1834, on 


which occasion 
was kaighted, In November, 1841, he was appointed Master of the pt 


Privy Council | learned tl P. 

. eman was formerly M.P. 

from Jaly, 1819, to Mareb, 1825. zm for Bye 
Dr. Wiower, or To: —The Toronto papers have 
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lowing morning. Dr. Widmer was a member of the Royal 
rgeons, and was formerly staff- attached to the 14th 
He served through nearly the whole of the Peninsular gay. 

paiga. He came to this country before the close of the late 

war and has since that time resided in Toronto, and was 
ne of the oldest inhabitants of the city. In 1849, Dr. Widmer wag 
pointe? a member of the Legislative Councii. For many years, he 
the first rank in his profession in Toronto.—Abridged from the Gio, 
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for a of thi rs. His rare abilities are ackno’ 
ih adiapneie Ls Ottawe C. W., John Porter, ae old anda! 
esteemed Scotch resident.—At , -, suddenly, Mr. J. J. Era, 
a Senator from South At Clifton, Major » 60th Ron 
les. 


Appoiurments. 


Rev. E. M. Goulburn, D.D.; Rev. F. B. Zincke, Vicar of Wherstead, . 
and Rev. C. F. Tarver, Rector of Iiketshall St. John’s, Suffolk, to be nay 
nary to H.M.—R. Aitken, J. Audain, and R. man, Esqrs, to 

i , and W. McKenzie and J, 4, 
dain, Esqrs., to be Members of the Executive Council of that Island— 
Bittleston, Eq., Judge of the Supreme Court at Madras, is Knighted.— 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Newcastle, Earl Grey, Lord Panmure, [oj 
Rokeby, the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, Maj.Ge, 
Sir W. F. Williams, Bart., Maj-Gen. the Hon. Sir J. Yorke Scarlett, Moh Gen. te 

48 Con. 
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Hon. Sir J. M. F. Smith, Col. Sir H. K. Storks, and Col. Eyre, to be H. 
missioners to inquire into the several modes of ion and reti th 
Army.—The Right Hon. C. B. Adderley to be the Fourth Charity Commissig 
for England and Wales, in room of the Right Hon. M. T. Baines, resigned —y, 
Deedes, Esq., M.P., to be a Church Estates Commissioner, in the place of ty 
Right Hon. 8. H. Walpole, resigned. 


Arup. 

The Victoria Cross has been conferred upon the folowing officers of th 
E. L. Company’s service, for daring deeds done at the siege of Delhi: 
Lieut.-Col, Tombs, C.B., Lieuts. J. Hills and A. Kerr; also upon tm 
sergeants and a gunner. In the Queen’s army, it has been given to Bi. 
gler R. Hawthorne and Lance Corp. H. Smith.—Orders have been n 
ceived at Chatham Garrison, directing the volunteers from the three ba. 
talions of Infantry for the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment to be fo. 
warded, with their families, to Che-ter, previously to their embarkation, 
As soon as the volunteers from the several districts have arrived y 
Chester they will embark at Liverpool for their destination. Each mu 
who has volunteered from a British regiment will, on the completion of 
his term of service, be granted two acres of Land by the Government of 
Canada.—The Morning Chronicle says that the Prince of Wales desires t) 
enter the army, and that his wish is to select the Coldstream Guards 
The Hon. Frederick Arthur Stanley, yonngest son of the Premier, hu 
just entered the Army as Ensign in the Grenadier Guards.—The firg 
detachment of wounded troops from Cawnpore, has arrived at Fort Pitt 
general hospital, Chatham. The sick and wounded troops number $ 
non-commissioned officers and men of the 10th, 35th, 53d, 60th, 78h 
(Highlanders), 79th (Highlanders), and 84th Regt., with 23 women and 
children.—During the passage home there were 11 deaths, Capt. Shawe, 
34th Regt., was in charge.—It is officially announced that the minimum 
standard for recruits for infantry regimeuts in India is raised from 5 feet 
3 inches to 5 feet 4 inches—A certain number of officers selected from 
each of the regiments serving at home, is to proceed to Chatham, to be at- 
tached to the Indian depot battalions, for the purpose of undergoing 
instructioo.—The 17th Regiment has moved up from Quebec to Montreal, 
to make room for the newly-raised 100th. 





Wan-Orrice, Apri, 23.—4th Lt-Drag; Tp-Ser-Maj Davies 11th, to be Cor, 
10th; Lt Cass to be Capt, v Thompson, whose Bt Rk conv into Subst. Mi 
Train; Lt M‘Neill to be Capt; Ea Whittington to be Lt. Gren Gds; Bt-Maj Sir 
C Russell, Bart, to be Capt and Lt-Col, v Clifford, who ret; En 7 to be Li 
and Capt; the Hon F Stanley to be Eo. Ist Ft; Lt Stuart to be Capt, v Bt-Mij 
Whitmore, Subst. 3d; H W Scriven, to be En, v Martin, app cane. 5th; kp 
Enderby, 17th Ft, to be Lt, vy Barker, prom. 6th; Lt Hamilton, b-p 14th, to be 
Lt; En Simpson to be Lt, v Hamilton who ret. 12th; En Seymour, 17th, to be 
Lt, v Miller, pro. 15th; En Browne, to be Lt. 16th; En Neame to be Lt. To 
be Paymr, M Teversham, Esq. 17th; to be Ens, b-p, R F Bros, Gent, v Thomp- 
son, app canc; G W Y FitzGerald, Gent; w-p, A M‘Neill Caird, Gent, O C Weir, 
Gent; H C Deane, Gent; E A Elgin, Gent. 20th; Bt-Lt-Col Campbell, 30th, to 
be Maj. 23d; to be Lieutenants, Ensigns W J Twyford and H J Richards 
26th; Ens Salwey, to be Lt v Givins, who ret. 31st: Capt Colin Campbell, bp 
Unatt, to be Capt, v Greenwood, who ex; Lt Litton, to be Capt v Campbell, who 
ret. 47th: En Powell, 90th, to be Lt, 60th; Lt Eaton, to,be Capt; En Borrer to 
be Lt. 84th: Ast-Sur Jenkins, fm Staff, to be Ast-Sur, v Cruice, dec. 98th; En 
Smith to be Lt. Ceylon Rifle Regt; Lt Tranchell to be Capt; En Du Jardin tok 
Lt.-—Hospi Staff; Staff Sarg Langley MD. h-p, to be upon f-p, attached 
17th Ft; F Foaker, to 15th; J Paynter, to 19th; J Dav.es, to 23rd; Aci-Sur O’Calle 

han to be Ast-Surg to Forces.—Brevet; Lt-Col Sparks, 38th to be Col; Capt Camp. 
Bell, 31st to be Maj. ab 
War-Orrice, Aprit 27.—10th Lt-Drag; Lt Wynniatt, fm 52d Ft, to be Lt,1 
Suckling, who ex. ae 


War-Orrice, APrit 30.—Ist Drag-Gds; Capt G Paynter to be Maj, v Thomson, 
who ret; Lt Crewe to be Capt; Cor Hubback, to be Lt. 4th; Cor Cunninghame 
to be Lt. 5th; W G Proctor, Esq., to be Paymr, v Pearse, who reverts to b-, 
RM. 10th Lt-Drag; Lt Baumgarten, 4th Drag-Gds, to be Lt; TS Ball, Gent, tobe 
Cor. Mil Train; W Townley, Gent, to be En, v Foster,whores. Gren-Gds; Lt 
Col Hame, CB, 95th Ft, to be Capt and Lt-Col, v Hon F A Thesiger, who ex. 
Scots Fusilier Gds; Lt and Sunt G Gordon to be Adjt, vy Lindsay, who res Adjcy 
only. 5th Ft; Capt Symonds, h-p Unatt, to be Capt; Lt Villiers, to _be Instr of 
Musk. 10th; to be Ens, R Johnson; J L Kelly, Gents. 11th; to be Ens, W Ms 
gill, O C Robinson, Gents. 13th; En Palmer to be Lt; R H B Airey, Gent, to 
be En, v Prichard, whores. 15th; Lt Clancy, 98th, to be Capt, v Young, app 
Adjt of Dept Batt; E J Boultbee, Gent, to be En. 18th; to be Ens, C G Minniti, 
St G A Smith, T B Meredith, Gents. 19th; Lt Kirke to be Capt, v Amiel, who 
rets; B Rogers, Gent, to be En. 20th; to be Ens, R Fraser, G E Bolger, C H 
Webster, C Engs, Gents. 22d; to be Ens, M Fenton, P S Nevile, Gents; Lt Tur 
ner to be Ins of Musk; G M Davidson, , to be Paymr. 23d; J H Tulloch, 
Gent, to be En. 24th; E H B Sawbridge, W R B Chamberlin, Gents, to be Ens 
30th; Lt Campbell to be Capt; En Tyner to be Lt. 39th; AL Calcraft, 
Gent, tobe En. 54th; En Jebb to be Lt v Herrick, dec. 55th; Bt-Maj Home 
to be Maj; Lt Trevor to be Capt; Gillies to be Lt; C F Faber, Gent, to be En. 
59th; J 'T Radd, Gent, te be En, v Leighton, who ret. 60th; Capt Bligh to be 
Maj v Douglas, dec; Lt Farquharson to be Capt; En Hodges to be Lt. 62d; C 
W Brown, Gent, to be En. 69th Ft; Lt Skues, 3d W I Regt, tobe Lt, v Del 
Poer Beresford, who ex. 72d; Brvt-Maj Rocke to be Maj, v Mackenzie, dec; Lt 
Stewart to be Capt; En Pennefather to be Lt; Ens Kildahl to be Lt. 77th; Lt 
Leggett to be Capt, v MacHenry, who ret; En Jordan to be Lt. 78th; Ea Mac- 
kenzie to be Lt; rin 8 Richardson, to be En; Lt Bogle to be Adjt. 85th. Lt Mytson 
to be Capt, v Brate, who ret; En Thomas to be Lt; L L Cooper, Gent, to be En. 
96th; Lt Douglas to be Capt, v Pearce, who ret; En Scovell to be Capt. 100th; 
Capt and Brvt-Col G de Rottenburg, fm h-p Unatt, to be Capt; Capt and Brvt 
Lt-Col J H Craig Robertson, fm h-p Unatt, to be Capt; G Grant, Gent, fm Com- 
mis Dept, to be Qtmr. Rifle Brigade; To be Capts w-p; Lt Glyn, v Thynne, 
died of wounds; Lt Singer, and’Lt Knox. To be Lts; Ea Ames, Palmer, Buller 
and Philli lst W I Regt; En Brew to be Lt. Royal Canadian Rifle Regt; 7 
Harman Bond, Gent, to be En w-p. Depot Batt; Capt and Adjt King to be Maj, 
v Sir J E Alexander; Capt Young, 15th Ft, to be Adjt; Paym Taytor, ap Dep 
Batt, to be Paym, v Naylor, transferred to Invalid Dep at Yarmouth.—. ital 
Staff. StaffSurg, W Sail, MD, h-p, to be attached to 20th Ft.—Brevet. To be 
Cols; Brvt Lt-Col Bissett, Cape Mounted Rifles, and Lt-Col O'Halloran, 1st W! 
Regi 


giment. 
Navp. 

Six gun-boats, from Woolwich and Deptford are to join the steam-re 
serve force at Portsmouth.—The squadron of Rear-Admiral Chads, hav- 
ing sailed for Lisbon, was recalled to Plymouth and had arrived there. 
During the passage down Channel, uader canvas, the Renown, 91, proved 
the fastest. The Racoon, 22, was “ no-where.””—The Brunswick, 80, Capt. 
Ommaney, from the West India station, has arrived at Piymouth.—On 
the S. E. American coast station, Lt. Pickard, first of the Cumberland, 
had been appointed by Admiral Wallis a Commr., and put in change of 








iffriend | the Virago, v. Commr. Hi , deceased.—Cwsar, 91, being fully rigged, 
untermline. +7 j is auend to be the Phar. me ermae of the Chanoel flewt—The Perse 
Tue Rieut How. Six Joun Dopson.—This learned gentleman the | verance, 6, ecr. troop frigate, has her yards rigged with Canniogham’s Pe 
eldest son of the late Dr. Joha Dodson, of Hurstpierpoint, 5 and | tent gear for reefing topsails from the deck.—The ouly appointments F 
was born in 1780. He was a member of the Middle Temple, of whch he | the week are, Capt. Guidsmith, C.B., and Lieuts. 8. D. Reid and 8. 
ultimately became a bencher. He was appointed Advocate of te Ad- | Brickwell, to the Wedlesley, recommissioned. 
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or New Books. 
‘The issue of the second volume of Appletons’ New American Cyclopedia 
is an event for that multitude of learners, who have neither much leisure 
nor much money to bestow upon literary novelties. For it is a mistake 
to that.the elaboration of modern research into the various 
branches of knowledge—that absolute exhaustion of topics which charac- 
teriees the leading writers of the day—has a tendency to throw out of 
use and velue such compendiums as the one before us. On the contrary, 
so voluminous are the histories, the treatises, the narratives, the autobio- 
the memoirs, the servings-up of all sorts of subjects in all sorts 
of shapes, that not a few persons are glad to take refuge from the sense 
of oppression conveyed by such a mass, in a compact and well-digested 
The superfluity of information in these days is, we say, 
tetiding to the same end as the paucity of it half a century ago; and we 
are glad therefore that Messrs, Appletons’ well-organised enterprise is in 
a fair way to complete success. 

There are some fine articles in this second volume. That on Athens, 
attributed by common report to Professor Felton, is at once copious and 
Juminous, a complete and philosophical and picturesque survey of the 
ancient Republic, as also of the modern kingdom of Greece.—Architec- 
ture is well handled, and at considerable length, as it deserves to be.— 
Australia, too, the powerful and rising empire of the East, invites and 
exhibits far more than a dry record of latitudes and longitudes, zoology, 
climatology, and the like. Indeed, for the most part, the importance of 
the subject seems to have dictated judiciously the length of the article. 
But this is not always so ; for even remembering that this is an American 
work, we are at a loss to know why a minute record of the comings and 

of Mr. George Bancroft should engross twice the room allotted to 
the Chevalier Bayard. And, by the way, in the historian’s case, the details 
are so specific as to suggest the idea of his having written his own me- 
moirs in little, were not the supposition entirely neutralised by the wri- 
ter’s perpetual laudation of his hero. 

That pedantic and prejudiced journal, the London Atheneum, without ex- 
amination of the longer and more important articles which stamp the 
character of such a work as this, and without giving credit for the gene- 
ral correctness manifested, has fastened upon a few trivial inaccuracies. 
It will be delighted to perceive on page 717, in an article on Frederic 
Bastiat, that the French word économiques is spelt économgiues. If it looks 
closely also and collates with a Gazetteer, it will perceive that there is 
no mention of the town of Argelés, a place of 1,700 inhabitants, in one of 
the French vallies bordering the Pyrenees. For our own part, we still 
confess ourselves greatly pleased with the care, the ability, the discretion, 
and the fairness that predominate. 

Miss Mulock is now riding the topmost wave of popularity, and has ga- 
thered together in one volume, A Woman’s Thoughts about Women, which ori- 
ginally graced a Scotch weekly publication. Messrs. Rudd & Carleton do 
the American honours for this evident appzal to the fairer portion of the 
community, which, notwithstanding its address, could not fail to disclose 
something that must interest the other sex. We were curious therefore 
to see what new ideas we could gain from the contemplation of female 
excellencies and deficiencies from this sisterly point of view. A chapter 
on Self Dependence leads to a disquisition upon the Rights of Woman, as 
recently illustrated by certain Lecturers here ; and ladies are reminded 
sententiously, by the quotation of Hudibras’ keen apothegm, 


The value of a thing 
Is jast as much as it will bring, 


that their own value is exactly what they choose to make it. There are 
many other home truths concealed under a rather tedious and verbose 
manner ; although we must beguarded in our strictures upon the style of 
8 lady who writes on such a delicate subject. Our authoress com- 
plains with justice of the paucity of Professions open to her sex; and 
points out the difficulties and temptations that surround those who fol- 
low respectively the pursuits which she enumerates as being open to them: 
These callings are, the instruction of youth ; painting, or art ; literature ; 
and the varied forms of public entertainment. We think she might have 
found a fifth though smaller division, in that noble band of devoted 
women, who following the instincts of their natural benevolence, and 
dedicating themselves entirely to the active performance of their duties, 
have in all ages and in all countries assumed the task of relieving dis- 
treas wherever it exists in its most appalling state. These are the wo- 
men of whom an otherwise degenerate age may well be proud, for we 
have them in the midstof us. The horrorsof the camp and battlefield, 
the squalid abodes of misery and ignorance and vice, do not deter such wo- 
men from the performance of their self-imposed ministrations. The 
world may selfishly reserve its chief admiration for those who gild 
the passing hour ; but the fame of Florence Nightingale floats in a purer 
atmosphere, and claims a brighter heaven, than can be attained by a 
Hosmer, a Sarah Siddons, a Rachel, or a Jenny Lind. On the whole, we 
suppose that Miss Mulock’s advice will not do mach good or harm to 
her readers. She may recommend them not to be afraid of men, and to 
avoid feeling that “ Gentlemen don’t like such and such things’”—but 
as her chapter on Happy and Unhappy Women conflicts with the theory 
that such contempt for the masculine opinion would increase the domes- 
tic felicity of wives or families, we do not think much of so indiscreet a 
suggestion. We are bound however to say that one Solomén, who lived 
several years before our authoress, has left some words of advice for the 
express edification of the female sex, which may be profitably studied by 
any of our lady friends, who are impressed with the modern notions 
about Woman’s Rights. 
Trelawny’s Recollections of Shelley and Byron (Ticknor & Co.) is a book of 
considerable interest, combining the personal observation of an admiring 
friend, with illustrations of the individual characters of the two most 
eccentric poets of this century. We have, however, made so many ex- 
tracts from the work in our recent numbers, that it were needless to se- 
lect any further illustrations, though we cannot resist presenting our 
readers, elsewhere, with two droll Anglo-American quotations. The book 
shows little evidence of talent or power in the author. It is written in 
the anecdotical and parenthetical style. Of his taste, however, in the 
selection of points of character, in reporting fragments of conversation, 
and in exposing the weakness of human nature, we must speak with un- 
qualified disapprobation. No Boswell ever described personal foibles 
and extravagancies more minutely than Mr. Trelawny has in this carica- 
ture of his heroes. As Lord Brougham said happily of the learned author 
of the “ Lives of the Chancellors,” “he has added one more sting to 
death ;” and, while we blush for the unflagging curiosity which induced 
® friend to ascertain with his own eyes (as he says) what was Byron’s 
physical deformity, we deplore the want of feeling which permitted him 
to publish the fact to an idle world. The truth of the proverb that “no 
man is a hero to his valet de chambre,” has long been acknowledged ; 
but we did not expect that a friend’s hand, raised under a false pretence, 
Would be the one to tear the flimsy veil of secresy from the dead limbs 
of the Pilgrim Poet, Mr. Trelawny, however, sins with his eyes open 
—for he writes in another part of this volume : 


“To know an author personally is too often but to destroy the illusion created 

his works ; it you withdraw the veil of your idol’s sanctuary, and see him in 

nightcap, you discover a querulous old crone, a sour pedunt, a supercilious 
coxcomb, @ servile tuft-hunter, a saucy snob, or at best an ordinary mortal. 


i 


But here we learn that he would exist on biscuits and soda water 


general rule therefore it is wise to avoid writers whose works amuse or delight 
you, for when you see them they will delight you no more.” 

Byron’s morbid horror of growing fat is well known. #He would quar- 
rel with his best friend, if that friend told him he was getting stout. 


for days together, and then, to allay the eternal hunger gnawing at his 
vitals, he would make up @ horrid mess of cold potatoes, rice, fish, or 
cabbage, deluged in vinegar, and gobble it up like a famished dog. 

“ Who wants to live?” he would reply, when his friends remonstrated 
at this unwholesome manner of diet. ‘Not I—the Byrons are a short- 

lived race on both sides, father and mother ; longevity is hereditary ; 1am 
nearly at the end of my tether. I don’t care for death a fig: it is her 
sting! Ican’t bear pain.” What a strange medley of moral cowardice 
and love of ostentation is here disclosed !—Byron’s unfortunate marriage 
is treated in the same indecorous spirit. We do not wonder that his 
wife chose to separate from him, for he treated women as things devoid 
of soul and sense; he would not eat, pray, talk, nor walk with them. 
With a man of this nature, who can be surprised that a lady, tenderly 
reared and richly endowed, pious, clever, and thoughtful, and deluded 
into so unnatural an alliance, should have thought him mad or worse, and 
sought safety by flight? As our author sagely remarks, “ It is very kind 
in the saints to ally themselves with sinners, but in ninety-nine cases out 
of every hundred it turns out a failure ; in Byron’s case it was signally 
80.” 

Of Shelley, fewer memorials have been preserved ; and a wilder, fresher, 
more irregular genius never inhabited the human frame. All who knew 
him adored him present, or mourned his absence. His enemies judged 
his character by his writings, and misunderstood the man. They sup- 
posed him to be a monster more hideous than Caliban ; to his friends he 
was a spirit more gentle than Ariel. Shelley was indeed a different crea- 
ture from Byron. Deep, loving, sincere, thoughtful for others and car- 
ing nothing for himself, he knew no more of the working-day world than 
a girl in a boarding-school, and having no other standard by which to 
compare men he measured them by himself. Few more painful scenes 
can be imagined than the sudden termination of Shelley's dreaming life 
on the blue waters of the Gulf of Spezzia—nothing more revolting than 
the account of the cremation of his wretched corpse on the shore, 
under the mountains that living he had loved so much. The details are 
given by this friendly hand with all the sympathy of a Bob Sawyer for the 
corpse he is dissecting, or with the interest of a butcher in the last sheep 
that he has killed. The circumstances are described with a hideous at- 
tention to minutiw, and we can only say that the part taken by Mr. 
Trelawny on this, as on the occasion of Byron’s death, evidences a want of 
delicacy and of good taste, which makes us hope that he has no other Re- 
collections of his friends to present to the world. 

A thin duodecimo, perfect in its typographical excellence, comes to 
us devoid of title-page, though bearing the sign-manual of H. V. Hough- 
ton & Co., Cambridge, Mass. The contents are some fifty minor poems, 
many of them welling over with tender and melancholy grace, and show- 
ing no slight familiarity with the form as with the essence of poetry. 
They are dedicated to E. P. W.; and were we permitted to guess the 
source whence comes so acceptable a little souvenir, we should attribute 
the authorship to a certain J. T. F. 

Gladly do we welcome, from Ticknor & Co., The Life of George Stephen- 
son, Railway Engineer, by S. Smiles, reprinted from the fourth London 
edition. We have quoted from it largely, months ago. It traces the de- 
velopment of one of those simple and earnest and powerful natures, which 


submerged in canvas and upholste: 
machinist aod the scene pal ry, but he would tell us 
aan ~ ss satars and 
the manner and degree in which Mr. Charies Kean 
trated King Lear. eed, no scenic ders can pet 
transcendent power of the poet in this sublime tragedy. It would be 
simply impossible to overlay the majestic desolation of the old king and 
the loving truth and tenderness of his child Cordelia. 
The scenic representation of a chamber in King Lear's palace is an ad- 
mirable picture from the life of our rude forefathers ; but who remembers 
the ingenious fidelity of the antiquary in the presence of that old man 
sinking on his knees in the agony of desertion, and calling on Heaven to 
curse a thankless child? The storm on the heath is a marvellous illa- 
sion, but who can gaze at the cloud-rack and the haggard gleams of the 
li ining, in the sight of that awful human loneliness in the foregronad 
of the picture? Mr, Charles Kean, therefore, while employing upon his 
illustration of King Lear at his theatre all the resources of decorative and 
mechanical art, under the direction of his own fine taste and discrimina- 
tion, and in a spirit of due reverence fur the dramatist, relies on the dra- 
ma itself, and upon the personation of the great central figure of the dra- 
ma for the success of the revival, and we are glad to record that his high 
oo has been any justified. 
t is easy to perceive that Mr. Kean has bestowed upon his personation 
of Lear the most careful and devoted study, and that a — look, 
and gesture is the result of a strong conception, wrought out with an 
ardour and concentration of purpose that lends to art the semblance of 
instinct, and to elaboration the communicative sympathy of irrepressible 
impulse. Needless to say that no point was lost, and that the great tra- 
ditional passages brought the house down ; we confess, however, that the 
profounder subtleties of the character appeared to us to be most happily 
seized by Mr. Kean, and most skilfully presented. Here and there, in a 
performance challenging not mere eulogy but positive criticism, we 
might have desired a diiferent modulation, so to speak, in the actor’s 
voice, a different sense in his reading; but, such as it is, Mr. Kean’s 
personation of Lear completely masters the emotions of the audience, and 
in its most minute details satisfies the critical by its exquisite filling-up 
of a majestic outline.—London Leader, April 24. 

The revival of King Lear at the Princess’s Theatre will most likely 
form the most important theatrical event of the season. Mr. Charles 
Kean has studied the character of the “ foolish fond old man” in his most 
earnest spirit, and the result of his acumen and bis industry is an elabo- 
rate piece of workmanship as highly finished as Louis XY. while infinitely 
more lofty ia conception. The natural kindliness, the irritable tempera- 
ment, the rage, grief, and despair caused by hideous wrong, the details 
of madness, are all perfectly wrought out, so that there is not a p 
in the whole without its appropriate colouring, while the labour of the 
artist is infinitely increased by his maintenance of an appearance of de- 
bility through all the stormier exhibitions of passion. If we would point 
out the distinctive feature of Mr. Kean’s interpretation, we should say 
that it lay in the desire to represent the king as of an originally kind 
and cheerful disposition, and to allow this native goodness to show itself 
as plainly as possible under the most adverse circumstances. The 
scenery is in the best possibly taste, illustrating with accuracy the Anglo- 
Saxon period of history to which, for reasons already explained, the 
time ot action is transferred, but never diverting the attention from the 
principal figures.—Spectator, April, 24. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

It is somewhat difficult to say what is likely to be the most favourite 
material for out-door dress during the gay season on which we are now 
entering. The difficulty is, perhaps, in some degree caused by the em- 
barras du choix ; for assuredly there is no lack of exquisite novelties in 
silks and other articles of manufacture. Silks with small chiné designs, 
lustrous in texture and exhibiting harmonious combinations of colour, 
have just made their appearance, and are likely to secure fashionable 
favour. Taffety of small sprigged or chequered patterns is the most fa- 
shionable material for loose morning robes in the peigaoir style. These 
robes should be trimmed with raches with pinked edges. Morié antique, 
which will of course be considered too heavy when the weather becomes 








are destined to take the lead in this practical and enterprising age. 

The N. Y. Pulpit in the Revival of 1858, (Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co.) is, 
as itis called, a memorial volume of sermons, or skeletons of them, 
preached during the recent religious excitement, by many clergymen in 
his community whose names carry weight. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Annu:l Scientific Discoveries, Edited by D. A. Wells... . . Boston. 


Gould & Co. 
Glimpses of Jesus. By W. P. Balfern............-e+eseeeeees Sheldon & 


Co. 

The Happy Home. By “ Kirwan.”............-2eeeeeseseees Harper & Brs. 
Woman : her Mission aud Life. By A. Monod, D.D., Translated 

SE EF Ni 0 s0-008s 5:0n0ndes senesanees *sasedesaeanees Sheldon & Co. 





Troye’s OrrentaL Paintines.—At the Apollo Rooms in Broadway 

are now exhibited five oil pictures of scenery and life in Palestine, which 
merit the attention of the serious portion of the public. We say the 
* serious,” because if you look upon the Holy Land with the same feeling 
of curiosity which peoples the Bois de Boulogne at Paris, with attraction, 
or upon these representations with the critical eye which you rightly em- 
ploy in the Academy of Design, we cannot promise you much entertainment. 
One of them only has any pretension as a work of Art ; and it is the con- 
viction that they are faithful portraitures, and a certain solemnity of asso- 
ciation derived from that belief, which can alone make a visit to them in- 
teresting. They were done upon the spot, and their fidelity is certified 
by travellers of unquestionable repute—Mr. Prime, who wrote Tent Life, 
and Lieutenant Lynch, U.S. N., who geographically explored the Dead 
Sea. 
And it is to Mr. Troye’s view of the Red Sea that we allude, when we 
say that in one instance he manifests professional ability. His Dead 
Sea could be none other than it is. The drear, chill, desolate aspect, the 
sterility of the rucks, the absence of all signs of vegetable or animal life, 
the dull sky, the leaden surface of the water—every thing betokens a 
locality that lies under the ban of God’s righteous and enduring judg- 
ment. 

The “ River Jordan” and the “ Sea of Tiberias’’—the former remind- 
ing us of some portions of the French Broad river, in North Carolina— 
are pendants to the larger picture just indicated. “A Syrian Plough- 
man” shows the breed of oxen peculiar to Palestine, and a mid-distant 
sketch of Damascus, lying almost in the shade of the overhanging crags 
of Lebanon.—A “ Bazaar’ in the same city is a study of oriental cos- 
tumes and of the architectural peculiarities of that strange land. 

—_———— 
“ KING LEAR” AT THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Mr. Charles Kean has now closed and completed the magnificent series 
of Shakspearean revivals which have made a dramatic epoch of his ma- 
nagement of the Princess’s Theatre. Hypercritical objectors have de- 
nounced the brilliant illustration of Richard JI., Henry VIII. and the 
Tempest with all the ecenic accessories suggested by antiquarian research 
and all the mechanical “ properties’ supplied by modern invention, as 
somethiag base and excessive, and betokening the rank luxuriance of 
dramatic decadence and decline. Certain enthusiastic formalists, jealous 
of A ig of Shakspeare’s text, have attacked Mr. Charles Kean un- 
mercifully for improving upon the stage management to the days of 
Jame L, and for making the “ Elizabethan” drama attractive to the nine- 
teenth century. These formalists insist upon Shakspeare being pre- 
sented in his original simplicity without the aid of factitiou: ornament, 
and Ind they been Athenians of the age of Sophocles, they would have 
insisted upon the Antigone being performed from a waggon. But it is 
only &ir to add, that while demanding an anachronism with all the cou- 
rage df fanatics, they would as soon go to see a play of Shakspeare’s as 
to hear a sermon, unless in the one case it were a spectacle and in the 
other 4 Spurgeon. May it not be worth consideration whether Shak- 
spearé himself, where he now living, would not be the very man of all 
men td approve of “ the introduction of these illustrative adjuncts” in 
the petformance of his plays, which Mr. Charles Kean believes to be “ not 





ry . 
of the high-minded seeker after trath and abstract knowledge, with a na- 
too refined to bear the ¥ ties of life, as we had imagined, we find him 
of egotism and vanity, and eternally fuming and fretting about trifles. Asa 
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only ni 'y but advantageous to the stage?” Certainly he would 
not allow the drama itself, as an “ exhibition of human feelings and pas- 


warmer, enjoys especial favour at the present time. It may be worn in 
every style of costume—for in-door negligé, for visits of the most formal 
character, or for dinner or evening dress. All that is necessary is to pro- 
duce variety by difference of colour and trimming. Moiré antique in 
light shades of colour is peculiarly rich and elegant—silver-grey, mauve- 
colour, pink, azure-blue, and bouton d’or, are all highly fashionable. The 
silver-grey und mauve are adapted for daylight wear ; the other colours 
are suited only to dinner or evening dress. 

All dresses of light or transparent textures are made with flounces, or 
with double or triple skirts. Some beautiful new baréges have already 
made their appearance, They exhibit the most elegant variety, both in 
colour and pattern. 

The new mantelets (the patterns for which have arrived from Paris 
for the month of May) are almost all high round the neck and shoulders. 
This shape, though it has been discarded during several past seasons, is 
nevertheless the prettiest and most becoming. It does not conceal the 
figure, but imparts to it additional grace, and gives an air of finished 
neatness to the whole costume. One objection to the low mantelets is 
that it produces a sudden transition of colour just across the shoulders— 
one division being black and the other of the colour of the dress, usually 
of some bright hue. 

The Maintenon mantelet is extremely elegant. It is high at the back 
and shoulders, and slightly open in front. It has very much the form 
A a scarf, and is trimmed with several rows of black lace, one above the 
other. 

The Mancini mantelet is not quite high round the nec‘, and it has a 
hood. (It may be here mentioned that hoods are likely to be extremely 
fashionable this summer.) The hood may be eitber round or pointed 
(the latter is the prettiest style), ornamented with a tassel at the end. 
We must not omit to notice the mantelets of violet-coloured silk, which 
are extremely fashionable. They are trimmed with two falls of broad 
black lace, one placed at the edge and the other round the shoulders, pre- 
senting the effect of acape. Various colours will no doubt be employed 
for mantelets, but the most favourite hues, in addition to violet, are grey 
and dark blue. 

With regard to straw bonnets intended for ordinary walking costume, 
good taste suggests simplicity both in form and trimming ; indeed, the 
plainer they are, the more genteel. Leghorn and French chip are 
suited to a superior style of walking dress. Bonnets made of a combina- 
tion of materials will be highly fashionable. We have seen one, partly 
of white silk and partly of leghorn, tastefully disposed : a moss rose with 
@ profusion of clustering buds was its principal ornament. The curtain 
was of white silk edged with a band of leghorn, finished at each side by 
a piping of pink silk. Similiar pipings edged all the bands of leghorn 

laced between the rows of white silk, which were drawn in bouillonés. 

‘his is altogether one of the prettiest spring bonnets that has yet ap- 
peared. Among the newest received from Paris we may describe one 
which has been copied from a bonnet lately made for the Empress. It is 
composed of green crape and chenille: delicate blades of grass in ex- 
quisitely-shaded tints of green are mounted in the style of a long feather, 
which is fixed on one side of the bonnet, and droops nearly to the 
shoulder. The under trimming consists of bows of crape tastefully dis- 
posed in the ruche of blonde. It may be mentioned that bows of crape, 
velvet, or ribbon of various brilliant hues are now frequently employed 
for the ander trimming of bonnets, and that flowers are less worn for that 
purpose than heretofore. Generally, the cap or ruche of blonde is orna- 
mented on one side only, and the bows or flowers employed for the pur- 
pose are placed rather high up. , 

As long as good taste prevails, flowers will doubtless, continue to be . 
the favourite ornaments of eveningscoiffure for young ladies. For ladies 
of more mature age, jewelled head-dresses are at present much in favour. 
A very fashionable style of coiffure consists of a bandeau of velvet set 
with small diamond stars. Stars formed of various jewels, also of pearls 
or of gold, are set in bandeaux of velvet. Rich jewelled ornaments for 
fixing the draperies of the sleeves are considered supremely elegant. In 
Paris, where these ornaments have been lately introduced, they have re- 
ceived the name of epaulets. They consist of a costly brooch of dia- 
monds or other jewels, fixed on one shoulder, and on the other there is 
worn a bow of velvet, with flowing ends, finished with jewelled aiguil- 
lettes. The brooch frequently represents a flower, formed of jewels of 
various colours.—London Ill. News, May 1. 


_—_ 
Tue Various Ervrrions or Cororaxti—We are indebted to an Ame- 
rican artist recently returned from South America, for this precise ac- 
count of the volcanic movements of the great mountain of Ecuador. It 
is translated for us from a local Spanish newspaper. 
This formidable giant of mountains in its first fury threw off its impe 























on the 15th of December, 1532, the day the founda- 
tion of King Atahaalpa’s wy the Spenterda 
lace on the 22nd of November, 1533. 
Te tied int your 174. Tt emitted, with much smoke aad terrific 
The occurred, Jaly 6th of the same year ,1742, when it threw out 
eo vast 8 quantity of water as to inundate several large estates and the 
Ses ceneret the alee seamen ia 
Tue Ath wos in Apel, 1743. Ie exhibited iteclf all on Gre and appeared 
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on the 10th of February, 1746, consisted of a formidable 
Tose to a ae | — than bt tos a ° 

more squares jouses, was still deeper 
: anand carried away the whole of 


‘ebruary 10th, 1766, although a greater eruption than the 
jd not cause much destruction, as its fury fell on the ruins 


1 4th, 1768, was the most terrible that could be wit- 
(what had not occurred in the former instances) a 
2 in Quito and other cities, and covered with dust and 
he North, and Quayaquil on the South. 
7th of August, 1852. Stupendous columns of fire 
ere thrown out, accompanied 
of September, 1854, when the volcanic elements 
state of agitation, fire, water, earth, and smoke burst 
newed force, throwing up beyond the clouds portions of 
This sight, and the noises caused by the concussion in the 
a frightful panic. The waters of Abaquez and Cutuchi, be- 
t which runs by the Napo and Antizana river, were 680 
led by this i of flood that they drowned a num- 
of travellers, carried away several dwellings with their inhabitants, 
and destroyed the neighbouring cultivated lands. The highest bridges, 
built of rough stone and mortar, were demolished ; and the torrent 
carried down in its course hot masses of rock, by the heat of which the na- 
tives were able to light their tobacco on the following day. The ashes that 
fell covered entirely the fields and farms. It remains up to this date 
with very little difference in the same state, and in every respect closely 
resembling Vesuvius. 
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Saeciey anp Tae Yankee Ciirrer.— It is buta step,” I said, “ from 
these ruins of worn-out Greece to the New World, let’s board the Ame- 
rican clipper.” 

“T had rather not have any more of my hopes and illusions mocked by 
sad realities,” said Shelley. 

“You must allow,” I answered, “ that graceful craft was designed by 
a man who had a poet’s feeling for things beautiful ; let’s get a model 
and build a boat like her.” 

The idea so pleased the Poet that he followed me on board of her. 
The Americans are a social, free-and-easy people, accustomed to take 
their own way, and to readily yield the same privilege to all others, so 
that our com’ ng on board, and examination of the vessel, fore and aft, 
were not considered as intrusion. The captain was on shore, so I talked 
to the mate, a smart specimen of a Yankee. When I commended her 
beauty, he said, 

“Ido expect, now we have our new copper on, she has a look of the 
brass om she has as slick a run, and her bearings are just where they 


I said we wished to build a boat after her model. 

“Then I calculate you must go to Baltimore or Boston to get one ; 
there is no one on this side of the water can do the job. We have our 
freight all ready, and are homeward-bound ; we have elegant accommo- 
dation, and you will be across before your young friend’s beard is ripe 
for a razor. Come down, and take an observation of the state cabin.” 

It was about seven and a half feet by five ; “ plenty of room to live or 
die comfortably in,” he observed, and then pressed us to have a chaw of 
real old Virginian cake, i. ¢. tobacco, and a cool drink of peach brandy. 
I made some observation to him about the Greek vessel we had visited. 

“ Orank as an eggshell,” he said ; “too many sticks and top hamper, 
she looks like a bundle of chips going to hell to be burnt.” 

I eeduced Shelley into drinking a Shoghe of weak grog, the first 
and last he ever drank. The Yankee would not let us go until we had 

under the star-spangled banner, to the memory of Washington, 
and the prosperity of the American commonwealth. 

“ Asa warrior and statesman,” said Shelley, he was righteous in all he 
did, unlike all who lived before or since : he never used his power but 
for the benefit of his fellow-creatures, 

‘ He fought, 
For truth and wisdom, foremost of the brave ; 
Him glory’s idle glances dazzled not ; 
Twas his ambition, generous and great, 
A life to life’s great end to consecrate.’ ” 

“ a, a P said the Yankee, “ truer words were never spoken ; there 
is dry rot in all the main timbers of the Old World, and none of you will 
do good till you are docked, refitted, and annexed to the New. You 
wate that song you sang; there ain’t many Britishers that will say 
as mach of the man that whipped them ; so just set these lines down in 
the log, or it won’t go for nothing.” 

ey wrote some verses in the book, but not those he had quoted ; 
and so we parted.—7relawny’s Recollections. 


Rerortixe to Concress.— In that same frigate, (said Byron) near 
the Dardanelles, we nearly ran down an American trader with his cargo 
of notions. Our captain, old Bathurst, bailed, and with the dignity of 
a Lord, asked him where he came from, and the name of his ship. The 
bes A captain ms ey eo. 

‘ou CO) ttom: nt, L guess you'll know when I’ve re- 
ported you Te Congrean’ a” = st 


Toe Westwarp Marcu anv Destixy or Canapa.—A railway from 
the British shore of Lake Superior to the Pacific coast at Vancouver’s 
Island is already planned—the surveyors by whom the work is to be 

lone are now on their way to the P re gee western terminus, and the 
whole scheme has, within a very short time past, assumed proportions 
y definite, As it has been well remarked, the expenditure b 
and Canada of $75,000,000 upon a railway which is tocall a 
new empire into existence, pour one of the great streams of the 
world’s carrying trade through the American Provinces of Great Britain, 
is less of a dream to-day than was the building of 1,000 miles of railway 

the unaided Canadas five years ago. Vancouver's Island enjoys in 
North Pacific such advan’ of soil and position as are onl aya 
leled by those of Cuba in the bbbean and of the British Islands the 
North Atlantic. The vast terri which stretches along our Northern 
frontier from the Lakes to the Pacific, has been long secluded from the 
of mankind by the jealous policy of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 

pwy. t the knell of that vast monopoly has been struck, and Eng- 
has found herself mistress of a magnificent virgin dominion, where 

she had looked only for inhospitable and barren wastes. The region 
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ae the Pacific Railway isto run proves to be not less fitted | Sharp 


of agriculture and of commerce than the Canadas 
development of these new Northern Territories will 
certainly bring us no harm. By their wealth we shall be enriched, and 
by their prosperity we shall prosper. But there are a thousand reasons 
abecing ou material interests as well as our prestige, which make it in 
the hi degree undesirable that we should be left to follow where we 
ought to lead, in linking the Eastern with the Western Ocean.—N. Y. 


Manarasan Jone Banapoor—tThe following extract from the pri- 
vate letter of a young officer attached to the force from Nepaul, is 
published in the Jnverness Courier ; “ Our 
door, isa remarkable man. Prime Minister and virtual ruler of » 
he has come with the armyof that State to the assistance of the British. 
Ho mao ch bene Coehnat ot ears ago, was the lion of the day, and, 

good use of his eyes and ears, with a most 


leader, Maharajah a. Baba-| ported 
e 


Ro one could tell camp we firml: 
believe him the sincere friend and ally of the British, and he 
mits that his desire for our friendship is founded on a knowledge of our 
power and resources. We hear he is kind and indulgent to his people, 
and I can answer for his care and solicitade for his troops and camp fol- 
lowers, which amount in all to 22,000 souls, as well as for their orderly 
conduct, Gen. has already the Mabarajah’s confidence. 
He received us at first in full durbar. He was splendidly dressed,wearing 
a ee te cee ot taaeat eas tok 
Round his he had some emeralds the size of pigeons’ eggs, 
rings of enormous-sized won over & The day after, I went 
round the camp on an elephant, and it in some confusion ; they 


bome, made a plan of a camp, hich the General sent me 
across to the Maharajah. I explained it thoroughly to him. Immedi- 
a he had 


ies, made by his own people, and by next day they had 
itched their camp according to the por They have much to learn, 
t more apt scholars I never saw. e eng A astonished us. Splen- 
did stalwart fellows, and really well-drilled in the movements of a regi- 
ment, though with no idea of the more extended manceavres of larger bodies 
of men. This we hope to teach them. The artillery was not much, the 
ns pretty , the carriages very bad, and, to my utter astonishment, 
fe dreagh?, uman! Coolies dragged the guns. So manceuvring them 
is out of the question.” 

Pompe tm Paris.—Prince Napoleon is about to inaugurate his new 
hotel, No. 16 avenue Montaigne, by a grand reception at which, it is said, 
their Majesties are to be present. The building is altogether unique and 
is, in fact, an exact copy of the house of Diomede at Pompeii. The sim- 
plicity of thejexterior is relieved by a few polychromic architectural orna- 
ments, The ceiling of the vestibule is painted blue, with large white 
stars interspersed. The spaces between the columns are adorned with 
flowers and antique lamps. The vestibule leads to an atrium, a saloon 
piereed with a skylight, below which there is a basin of the same size 
constructed of marble of various kinds. Around the atrium may be 
seen busts of the ancestors guarding the dwelling, together with the 
household deities. They stand in the following order :—Catherine, 
Letitia Bonaparte, Josephine, Marie Louise, Elize, Pauline, Caroline, 
Joseph, Lucien, Louis, Charles Bonaparte and Jerome. The bust of Na- 
poleon I. rises on an altar situated on the border of the basin, and adorned 
with flowers. The panels of the walls are enriched with various mytho- 
logical subjects, viz :—‘‘ The Revolt of the Titans,” “Nemesis and the 
Fates,” “Phoebus Ascending into Heaven on a car drawn by four 
horses,” “The Triumph of Neptune and Amphitrite,” “ Alaeas carrying 
his father Anchises,” ‘The Triumph of Bacchus and Ceres,” “ Venus 
rising from the Sea,’’ “‘ Minerva issuing from the head of Jupiter,’’ &. 
These paintings are by Sebastian Corna. The atrium leads to the li- 
brary, most tastefully fitted up in the same style—they and the dining 
room, ornamented in the Pompeiian style, with flated columns, light and 
airy plants and flowers, fruits, ribbands, birds and chimeras, &c. The 
drawing room, situated at the extremity of the atrium, is splendidly 
painted ; the adjoining bedroom is hung with yellow velaria on a red 

ound. Behind the drawing room there are a conservatory, a gymna- 
sium and oriental baths, most tastefully arranged. It is thought that 
Prince Napoleon Bonaparte has at last hit upon a plan by which his 
nume may be rendered famous. A strong desire in many quarters is 
evinced to imitate the example he has set of producing revivals of the 
domestic architecture of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and already in Eng- 
land more than one millionare has caught the infection—Herald, Letter 
from Paris. 

Sovventrs or Racnet.—The sale of furniture of the great tragedienne, 
Mlle. Rachel, took place April 16. Crowds filled the large rooms of her 
vast apartments in the Marais. The objects es A sought and bid for 
were the souvenirs of illustrious personages, of which Mlie. Rachel pos- 
sessed a rich collection. Among the precious objects eagerly disputed 
for by the lovers and collectors of relics were a beautiful Sevres china 
cup and éaucer, which belonged to the celebrated actress Mlle. Clarion ; 
an oval watch, decorated with portraits, bearing the date of 1571, and 
once worn by the Empress Catharine of Russia ; four volumes of old ro- 
mances, from the library of Talma, bearing on the margin notes in the 
handwriting of the illustrious actor. By far the most attractive portion 
of this curious shuw were the costames in which the great artiste per- 
formed her different characters. In a vast hall were exhibited the white, 
the blue, and the red tunics in which she was draped for the performance 
of Monime, Emile, Pauline, Phédre, &c., all trappings familiar to the taou- 
sand admirers of the wonderfully gifted woman whose genius had, for a 
time, resuscitated the chefs d’euvres of the masters of French tragedy. In 
the bedroom of Mile. Rachel was suspended, against the wall, the mo- 
dest guitar with which she accompanied her voice when she was a poor 
singing girl, gathering a few sous in the streets and cafes of the capital, 
where she was destined to reign soon after, when little more than a child, 
as queen of the tragic stage.—Tbid. 

Rachel still occupies Parisian attention. Her jewels, her theatrical 
wardrobe, her library, are this week going through the manipulation of 
brokers ; and the presents ef Czar Nicholas, of Queen Victoria, of every 
small potentate throughout Germany, are bid for by dealers and ama- 
teurs.— Globe's Correspondent. 


A Frencu War Steamer IN THE Bristor CuanneL.—Some little com- 
motion has been produced during the last week amongst the residents on 
the Welsh coast, owing to the unusual occurrence of a war steamer, 
hoisting the flag of the French Empire, having steamed slowly up our 
Channe!. She was seen at different times off Penzance, Swansea, in 
Bridge-water Bay, at Penarth Roads, and finally made her way to and 
dropped anchor in the Cardiff Bute Dock Basin, where it was ascertained 
that she is the Pelican, Commander Hamelin, a nephew of Admiral Hame- 
lin, the Emperor Napoleon’s Minister of Marine, and had on board a 
party of French bydrographers. She came into Cardiff for the ostensible 
purpose of taking in Welsh steam coals ; but there are not wanting those 
among the shipping interests of the port who think it possible that the 
French Admiralty might be desirous of knowing something about the 
English Channel navigation, especially as she might have taken in her 
coals, had she pleased to have done so, at the port of Swansea, a long 
way farther down the Channel. An old shippiog master writes thus 
about the matter to the Guardian—the principal local paper—‘“I think 
the movements of these French cruisers cannot be too narrowly watched, 
and their appearance along our coast, together wita the activity dis- 

layed in their arsenals, and the concentration of so great a French fleet 

n the Eoglish Channel, looks very ominous, and makes us shipmasters 
rather uneasy.” It is stated that, when seen at the different points on 
the coast, the Pelican had not her French colours hoisted, and that she 
was taken by those who saw her, for a steamer connected with the Tri- 
nity House or the surveyor of the British Admiralty. It is also com- 
plained that our coast is left in so naked and defenceless a state by the 
Government, there not being a single battery to be found on the long 
line which intervenes between Milford Haven, at the very mouth of our 
Channel, and Sharpness Point, some miles up the Severn.—Londn Sun, 
April 26. 

Convention oF CrickeTers.—Agreeably to call, a Convention of 
Cricketers assembled at the Astor House, last evening, (Monday week). 
Mr. Waller, the President of the A jiation, called the meeting to order at 
8 o’clock. The following Clubs were represented : St. George’s, New 
York ; Union, of New York ; Brooklyn, Long Island Club, Manhattan, 
Essex Club, of Newark ; Union, of A dam ; Amsterdam, East New 
York Union, Free Academy, United, of Bridgeport ; Staten Island, Kings 
County, Yonkers, and Ph poy oe There were about fifty delegstes 
present. Henry Sharp, of the New York Club, was elected P. ent, 
and Daniel W. en, of Newark, Secretary, for the ensuing year. 

returned thanks for the honour conferred in his election. Letiers 

were read from Wm. M. Bradshaw, of the Union, and J. J. Cassady, ofthe 
Buckeye Club, of Cincinnati ; also from J. F. Bui of Clinton Mgssa- 
chusetts. They were placed on file. The Committee on Organization, 
Fag eva on 4th of May last, made a report. They recommended 
following permanent measures for the promotion of cricket : 1. To 
adopt playing rules. 2. Annual meetings at the commencement o! the 
playing season. 3, The spreading of general information, and pro- 
moting a better acquaintance in order to advance and nationaliz the 


The following recommendations from the Committee were also re- 
First :—That the ional players be played as such, and ye, 


members of the Clubs with which they may be engaged. 
lists of membership be puctenees Se Sage, tate matches, from which 


php medngy bah anes in the selection of secand or 
ri elevens, the opponena ia each case to designate the elemas to 
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tenscious memory, everything that came across him. morning, 
the line of march: talking with the General ( ), he said, There’s 
nothing they can’t do in England—one of my had no teeth, they 


be a 
The rules with slight modifications, were adopted. A Committee of 











voted down. After for several matches, the Club 
—wN. Y. Times. sdictleas 

Lives or THe Recicipes.—The mania for writing the “lives” of g 
certain class of widely differing from each other in character 
but susceptible of being grouped under one . 


, bas been some 
land, and to it we owe after Johnson’s “ Lives of the 
‘oets”’ (most of whom were not poets at all), “ Lives of the Lord Chan. 
cellors,” of “ The Speakers,” &c. &. “ Lives of the Regicides” is now 
announced by an over-zealous Frenchman, M. de Bussy, and if all casey 
of political assassination are to fi in his book, he will be simply com. 
piling a martyrology for the disciples of Mazzini. The ancestor of En- 
press Eugénie, Kirkpatrick, slew Comyn on behalf of Bruce, and made 
the murder of a rival to the throne “ more sikkur ” with his dirk. Siserg 
sleeping had a nail driven into his skull, and in the very chapter pre. 

ng that record, Eglon, “ King of Moab,” was summarily disposed of 
by a regicide dagger 5 without mention of ero ae a whose slayer, 
Judith, lives in the songs of Israel, the Charlotte Corday of her country, 


It is a dangerous topic in every sense.—Paris letter. 





Deatu or 4 Frenca Cevesriry.—aAn illustrious name is now extinct; 
this week died in retirement, of old age, at Autueil, the last of the Bouf- 
flers, nephew of Chevalier de Boufflers, so well known as @ bel esprit and 

t, once Governor of Senegal, French Academician, andjmember of the 
tates-General in 1786. The deceased was great-grandson of Marechal 
Duc de Boufflers, who defended Lille against Prince Eugene and Marl- 
borough. There are so very few genuine representatives of the old noble 
stock of gentlemen in France that the few authentic bearers of historic 
names can be badly We have still Rochefoucaulds, Noailles, and 
a few remnants of fossal gentility in the Faubourg over the way, and ia 
the wilds of Brittanny ; but if the law against usurped titles is really 
enforced, Paris will awake some fine morning without a Marquis or Vis- 
count to signify.—Jbdid. 





Tue Wovunvep Saror.—On returning to the Dilkoosha, about 12 
o’clock, I saw an anxious group of sailors at the entrance to one of the 
rooms. “ Captain Peel’s wounded, Sir ; there’s a sad business,”’ said one 
of the men, in reply to my question. It was indeed so. He had walked 
out of the battery to look out for a good spot for another gun, and a 
matchlock-man shot him threugh the thigh. The ball had passed by the 
bone, and could just be felt under the skin at the other side. The room 
was too full for the air’s sake and the patient’s, but I was relieved when 
Colonel Hay told me the nature of the wound and that it was not dan- 
gerous. Soon the surgeon came with chloroform, and the ball was cut 
out ; but nothing could keep the gallant sailor quiet, and his anxiety to 
take part in the operations was so lively as to render the consequences 
of the wound more severe than they legitimately ought to be. Every 
one heard of the accident with grief—* What! Peel wounded ; what a 
loss to us today!”” Such was the universal exclamation.—Russell’s cor- 
respondence from Li 3 





Tue Queen’s Visit To Birwincuam.—Her Majesty has graciously fixed 
the period of her State visit to Birmingham. The event, which is looked 
forward to with so much pleasurable expectation, will take place in the 
middle of June. It is anticipated, although this is as yet somewhat un- 
certain, that her Majesty, who will probably be accompanied by the 
Prince-Consort, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Cambridge, will 
honour Lord Leigh’s mansion with her presence. His Lordship, as Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county, has placed Stoneleigh Abbey at Her Majesty’s 
disposal. At the Town Hall only one address—that from the Mayor and 
Corporaticn—will be presented ; and after the proceedings in the hall, 
embracing some musical performance, the royal party will proceed to 
Ashton Park. In the old ball there another address—namely, from the 
Ashton Park Committee, will be presented to the Queen, and the formal 
act of inaugurating “ The People’s Park’ consummated. It is under- 
stood that the royal visitors wili be entertained at lunch in the hall by 
the Mayor.— Birmingham Daily Post. 





A Hanvsome Conrrinction.—A gentleman waited upon Jerrold one 
morning to enlist his sympathies in bebalf of a mutual friend who was in 
want ofa rouod sum of money. But this mutual friend had already sent 
his hat about among his literary brethren on more than one occasion. 
Mr. ‘s bat was becoming an institution ; and the friends were 
grieved at the indelicacy cf the proceeding. On the occasion to which 
we now refer, the bearer of the hat was received by Jerrold with evident 
dissatisfaction. 

“ Well,” said Jerrold, “how much does —— want this time?” 

“ Why just a four and two noughts will, I think, put him straight,” 
the bearer of the hat replied. 

Jerrold.—* Well, put me down for one of the noughts.’’—“ Specimens of 
Douglas Jerrold’s Wit.” 

An UNACKNOWLEDGED Utitiry.—There appears to be a tacit compact 
in society to affect an ignorance of the very existence of the pawnbroker. 
His merits are never canvassed—no man has, or ever had, a personal 
knowledge of him. Men are prone to vaunt the rectitude, the talents of 
their tradesmen—“ My wine-merchant,’’ “ My bootmaker,” even “ 
attorney ;”’ but who ever yet startled the delicacy of a company wi 
“ My pawnbroker ?”—Tbid. 


Tus Anoio-Frenca ALLIANcE.—Jerrold was in France, and with a 
Frenchman who was enthusiastic on the subject of the Anglo-French al- 
liance. He said that he was proud to see the English and French such 

ood friends at last. Jerrold.—‘ Tut! the best thing I know between 
rance and Eogland is—the sea.””—Jbid. 











Tue PAaRISIANS SET FURTHER Bacg,—A huge slice of the Gardens of 
the Tuileries haz been arbitrarily cut off from the use of the public, and 
is about to be enclosed for that of the Emperor and Empress! I cannot 
tell you of the anger felt by the middle and lower classes at this. It 
comes from two causes, (I mean the imperial encroachment :) first, from 
a wish to give; as usual, employment to the work people ; and next, from 
thedeadly fear felt by the poor Empress every time she stirs abroad. This 
will give her a garden in which to walk privately, instead of daily being 
forced into long drives. Her alarm has ended by acting upon her 
health. A person looking the otber day at the spot observed toa stand- 
er-by, “ Apres avoir confisqué le bien de la famille d’Orleans, on va con- 
fisquer Je ndtre.”” It wasLe Notre who was entrusted by Louis XIV. with 
the care of laying out the garden of the Tuileries.—Paris letter. 


Row.anp Hiu’s Broap Hixt.—The late Rowland Hill understood 
human nature well. His chapel having been infested by pickpockets, he 
took occasion to remind the congregation that there was an all-seeing 
Providence, to whom all hearts are open, and from whom no secrets 
were hid; “but lest,” he added, “ er? may be any present who are 
insensible to such reflections, I beg leave to state there are also two Bow- 
street officers on the look-out.” 


Mr. Quintin Dick’s Foresicut.—Mr. Quintin Dick, who died on the 
26th of March, in London, was for fifteen years member for Maldon, and 
during that period he stood four contested elections. In the general 
election of 1847 he was defeated by Mr. T. B. Lennard, and shortly after- 
wards defeated Mr. J. Houghton at Aylesbury, and sat in Parliament for 
that borough until 1850, when he retired from public life. Mr. Dick was 


Mr. | unmarried, and died worth considerably more than a million sterling. 


His will directs that all securities standing in the public funds and else- 
where shall be turned into cash, and the vast proceeds invested in the 
purchase of land in Ireland. To hie only sister, Mrs. Hame, of Hume- 
wood, he has left a life interest in the property thus to be acquired, and 
after her death, her son, W. F. Hume, one of the members for the count; 
of Wicklow, is to inherit the whole, subject to the payment of a few tri- 
fling legacies. The will bears date upwards of 14 years since. A mil- 
lion sterling, invested in land, ought, in the present state of the market, 
to produce something like £50,000 per annum. The deceased plainly 
more faith in the lity of Irish property than the late Sir Robert Peel, 
whose memorable caution to his trustees against investmeuts in Ireland 
formed a curious feature in the will of the great statesman. “But not 
in Ireland” are words that denoted misgivings which in the present state 
of the country seem a little out of place. 


A Scorca Hetress ry Or_eans.—The Dzily News’ Paris correspondent 
has the os :—“ There is in the environs of Orleans an ancient 
chiteau with a charming park, known as La Source, in which the citi- 


zens of Joan of Arc’s town were wont on Sundays to ‘ walk 
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ailing in Or- MAY, JUNE, AND JULY FASHIONS THE EVERETT HAT, 
chAteau was to be pulled down OF PARIS AND NEW YORK MANTILLAS, BY Hare ESTABLISHED Ifs CLAIMS UPON THE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE 
bere ‘Mis iewie-Aane ” 2 ane fiw heron a 7 to ste farther er 
e- (BRAN: BUILDING). m ef the line of 
ened, conquered, | FR MUCROTTULY sanowncge to the Ladion of Mow York an te rey fiat be as re policy's befetofor announce by them and have wr the Pleasure ot odering, fer dhe ex 
: jy hoa pres | ain mainte mas, 

Scnoors.—In the leages, wer we read of itinerant school- ae m “ for itself and no less f Said of upacuticun, Gosing’ ite claiee te nenesvaiee 
ee enod teachers of reading. In the woodcuts of a work printed by caer the nateuman whope name oar—nat wo nach pon staring novelty 7 und originality of con: 
Caxton, the schoolmaster holds @ rod in his hand, and the boys kneel be- A es EXCELLENCE OF ITS QUALITY, 
fore him. The practice of meeps eer the seals BLACK SILK AND D NET TILLAS, Traiher it be te metierial, cplour, oF proportion, aod in being altogether just what it should 
of public schools ; the seal of t. Olave’s school, dated 1576, represents — 

book, 


master tting in high-backed chair at his desk, on which is a 
r ously displayed to the terror of five scholars stand- 
; and the seal of St. Savior’s School, 1573, represents the 
in a chair, with a group of thickly-trussed pupils be- 
5 who was 50 years head master of Westminster 
is said to have his rod was the sieve to prove good scho- 
t his severity is traditional. The practice of ioguing = in Winches- 
illustrated ae the walls of the great school.—Timbs’ School Days 
Eminent Men. (Timbs is not a fine writer.) 


evess. 
PROBLEM No. 488, sy Rupotpa Wiiumers, of Vienna. 


ey Baw to which was unanimously awarded the First 
= ‘rize in the American Problem Tournay. 
BLACK. 
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Soturion ro Prosiem No. 487. 


White. Blacn. 
1 Rok ch. B tks R (best). 
% Bio K deh. R tks R. 
re ray ty: Q tks Q. 
4 ttks Q BP, checkmate. 





convenient substitute for the or the Chess-board and men has been got 


ap ~ esers. Appletons, in card-board. It is cheap and portable. 





From the N. Y. Evening Post, 
To rae Eprrors oF THE Evenine Post: 

Gentlemen :—We notice in your issue of the 6th an article copied from the 
Courier Lnquirer of the 5th, which 1s calculated to do us gross injustice. 
The following card was sent to the Courier and Enquirer for correction of the 
article referred to. For reasons best known to the editors, its prompt publication 
was declined. As many of F oy readers are our customers and friends, we ask 
for its early publication in the Evening Post. 

New York, May 8. A. M. Bryincer & Co. 

Remarks.—The reasons why we have not published the card of A. M. Brxin- 
ezr & Co.‘are as well known to that House as they are to ourselves. In the 
first place we do not act under threats of prosecution ; and secondly, we are ac- 
customed to weigh the truth of what we write. We will not admit into our co- 
lamns what we believe to be false ; and, when any person desires us to retract 
what we have published, they must first convince us of our error, by testimony 
which we deem worthy of credit. What we publish, and the truth of which is 
denied, was as follows : 

“ A. Binninger & Co., 92 and 94 Liberty Street.—To an old New Yorker, it is 

ite unnecessary to say, that this is the oply House in New York which can 
= direct! or Y indirectly, to be the continuation of or successor to, the 
Grocer House established in this city by A. Binninger in 1776, changed to A. 
Binninger & Son in 1811, to Jacob Binninger in 1826, and to the present firm of 
A. Binninger & Co. in 1836. And yet, an attempt is being made to claim for 
another and very different House, the credit of being the successor to, or conti- 
nuation of, the old House established in 1776.” 

Of the truth of this statement we do not entertain the shadow of a doubt, and 
therefore, all the threats of persecution which can be sent to us, will not induce 
us to retract it. If however, we have done injustice, the party injured will re- 
ceive from us a full retraction of what we have published upea giving us evidence 
of our error. A mere declaration by a party interest dicted by Books 
of account and Documentary evidence, and our own experience, and the general 
knowledge of every old New Yorker, will not be admitted into our columns even 
when backed by a threat of prosecution for libel. Does Mr. A. M. Brvincer 
Wish us to publish all we know on this subject? and is he the same gentleman 
whose name was not long since published ds President of the Empire Bank? 








CLARENDON HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Corner of Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth Street, 
Ts FB at Pega AND tIRST-CLASS HOTEL, OCCUPYING A BEAUTIFUL AND 
tion n 


ear the Academy of Music, and in the vicinity of 
pee sclentific lneeitunions of the cit, yet convenient to busincnn 4 Sh ng 


under the direc- 

of the und ned been Sovenred with extensive and liberal! for which 

tere return ore tad thanks, and and bes leave to state to their friends ral pat they have, at much 
expense, retitted the entire estabiishmen| t, 


Visitors, 
Terme—§2 50 per day. No charge for Baths. 


COZZENS’ WEST nt HOTEL, 
WILL 
On Saturday, a ‘aunt Inst. 
hs Undersigned is now prepared to make arrangements with FAMILIES FOR THE 


WM. B. COZZENS, 


and it is now in a order for the reception of 
KERNER & BIRCH 
Proprietors. 








West Point, May 6th, 1858. 


1858. FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
THE CLIFTON HOUSE, 
(ON THE CANADA SIDE OF THE FALLS.) 
Will be ed for the Season on the 20th of May. 
Tz pyprsieron Fe tne teentd INTIMATES nh wend’ PATRONS TO CHECK 
the 
he ms, Re poss Suspension Bridge,’ hand their checks to porters 
ang Baggage Waggon attend all Passenger reins of (Case at the Bridge. 
. SHE«RS, Proprietor. 
ROCKAWAY PAVILION, LONG ISLAND. 
[rons ones, PROPRIETOR OF “THE ST. GERMAIN HOTEL,” NEW YORK. 
friends and the public that he has leased “Tae Pavmion is Horet,’’ »t Rock- 
Island, and open it to the public early in June, of which dus notice 





1858. 





N 
pl ela 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 
ser entiere: iway, Corner of Franklin Street, New York, 
Hier iN SU NTLY REFITTED. TH THER ROOMS Ase ALL NEWLY CARPETED, 





Li 
TAYLOR'S CELEORATED 5. SALOONS. 
i uric ated with the Hotel. Here are concentrated all the comforts of a home, with the 
Co ‘4 THE SPLENDID LADIES’ PARLOUR 
a INTERN ATION AL is + ty 
advantages to Families and Gentlemen 
ALFRED FREEMAN, Proprietor. 


GENUINE FARINA EAU DE COLOGNE. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR AMERICA 
from No, 55 to No. 59 Liberty Street, New York, 


Viaitiog w York amusement, and offers 


ee 





+ M. FARINA, No. 59 Liberty Street, New York. 


most central of any of the First-Crass Horers for busi- 
unsurpassed 


restore 
CarPOalS ca be ay ase aang styles ts open for inepection. Wholesale price | are en'irel fate for oll es 5 od for ehikdren, we a worm medlie: 


BLACK SILK AND Goirore : 
BLACK SILK AND CIRCULARS. 
Several handsome Real Thread Lace Scarfs, together with a great variety of Travelling 
Beracue of cloth and other desirable materials, tees) " . 
N. B —This house claims attention from strangers and visitors, as only .one price 
roma which thete ip bo deviation,and all articles shown may be relied upon as being 


is asked. from 
what they are rep: 
WILLIAM BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
294 and 296 Canal Street, New York. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 

PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 

*. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 

EING MUCH MORE pe pat Se i pe ory ange LIGHTED ony THAN 


those formerly occupied. for the di of their 
— as for ELEGANCE, VAR ers ana ETE Tia 


eattonably the RST FIRST-CL Citas acter TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT Tin New YOR. py s on World, 


MESERS. BARLOW, P! PAYNE & co., 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, 


and sailing vessels, throughout the season, wea ce -y novelty for Sled 
Wenes Di DRESS and will be found, upon aeapeaten, for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for ECONOMY in the United Si 


1858. SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR MEN AND BOYS, 
ALFRED MUNROE & CO., 441 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN CANAL AND GRAND STREETS. 


LARGE Assortment of Mex’s CLotatne of all kinds and sizes, for fine or common use, 
from medium to fine quali.y, at 


Boys’ Clothing 


of ne en and goods adapted to all ages, from three years to manhood, for dress or 
every 








1858. 


Men’s and Boys’ Shirts and Furnishing Goods. 
A Large Assortment of Prece Goons in the CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 
aa No Y deviation from marked prices. 
Corresponding House in New Orieans, 34 Magazine Street. 


> 
AT RICHMOND'S, 
587 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 
ERY Choice and Select Patterns of cated Pong sand Soft ‘oe Head- Dresses, &c., a 
up under the personal #: Mra. Alse a Choice Assortm: 
of Lace Basques. Illusion and d Mourning Goo eg We are aiso prepared to exnibit a rach 
stock of French New Embroideries and Lace Goods. Cbildren’s Kid ang ny =~ sizes. Our 
new Tournure Steel Spring Skirt, with Steel Bustle, superior \o any now i 
RICH MONDS, 887 ‘Broadway. 


AT THE BROADWAY MANTILLA STORE, 
N°. 479 BROADWAY, TWO DOORS BELOW WALLACK’S, BEAUTIFUL DE- 
signs in All SILK and SILK and LACE MANTILLAS at very low prices. Also some 
VERY HANDSOME FRENCH LACE MANTILLAS, 
Just Received—Styles entirely different to any other house. 
A large assortment of 
CLOTH RAGLANS, IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
See Revolving Figures in the Windows. 











A wreeryrer a HAT, 
With a crown sufficient to protect the head, and 
PALLAED: 8H 


to share the face. 
E & CO., No. 45 Broadway. 
TO THE CLERGY. 
Magnificent Auction Sale of Theo Works. 

EO. A. LEAVETT & CO,, BOOK AUCTION ROOMS, Ww. 5 
Grize a al ‘Avetion da Sortak We int work in May mapas Ay COR. Waite 
ee The DRAMA, FINE ARTs, &c., bein ing the gorefay apm, bia. 

voted the services of a life'ime ~ © buch pu This collection will be round to oor. 
a Fa aga eT by 
ems of ' some of extreme ue, 
ry a, ; y at Hading Gale’s Gourt of 





clesiastical 
the Works of an : 
prem Andre ler, Warburton. ae AR sScoug 
men and collectors y treas' Mbraries, which may rarely oc- 


Cl en and others who may he unable to attend oan can have their orders at- 
foo" Te to by soserneg memgts & DELISSER, roadway, or GEO. A, LEAVETT 





EMOVAL. 
WILDER'S PATENT 8 ER SAFES, 
DEPOT REMOVED FROM 122 WATER STREET, TO 
191 Broadway, cor. of Dey St. 


Tes ce‘ebrated Fire and Burglar Proof Safe is secured with the best Powder and Burg- 
lar Proof Locks, aud free from damp 


GENIN'S LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
OUTFITTING BAZAAR, 
Embracing Three extensive Show-Kooms, and comprisiog Twelve distinct Departments, viz : 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BONNETS AND HEAD-DRESSES, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Hosiery.—Child: F Hats.—Laces \deries. 
Toten “oye int and Caps ey aod, Caltrans toes em parry <eyrp ae 
s’ Hats — ‘8’ au out Clotbi its’ 
Bo! 1’ Purnishing Goode-—Gent 8’ Dress and bing. —Gent ‘fs “4 ia 
The Pritt sr in each pte an is Fall per ES) 
GENIN’S BAZAAR, 513 BRUADWAY, 8ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 


ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR SPRING. 
CARPETING AND UPHOLSTERY GOODs, 
MUCH BELOW CUSTOMARY PRICES. 
PATENT TAPESTRY, BRUSSELS, VELVET, INGRAIN, THREE PLY AND 
LOW PRICED CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, MAT- 
TING, STAIR CARPBTINGS, &c., &c. 
Also in Great Variety— 
BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, RICH PRINTED LASTINGS, MOREENS, LAGE 
AND MUSLIN CURTAINS, LACE DRAPERIES, GILT CORNICES, ‘ 
WINDOW SHADES, 4c. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 255, 257, 259 & 261 Grand Street. 
ELGER’'S BAZAAR. 
SETS AND SKIRTS.—French Wove and Made Co 
Cons $1 25. Every description of Ladies’ and Misses’ Paris, English and yor & —F 
rsets. 
on B —Corse' 














's cleaned and repaired 
Best Pree Eleven Spring Skirts, $2 50, usual price $3. Agency for Alexandre’s Gloves, 
Eng'ieh towed. Dress Trimmings, &c., at ELGER’S BAZAAR, 882 Broadway, between 





VES, 
NEW MAKE IN Nile: # QUALITY AND COLOURS, EQUAL TO ALEXANDRES, 
at 8735. Puff Sleev Lace Paff Sleeves, the new style trimmed in ali colours, 
a ainrae assortment Em roiderics. patebens, Trimmings, Extensio 
Skirts, Fancy Paris Pius iv great Vari evy, at 
HATHAWAY ’S, 687 Broadway. 


ALBERT FREESTONE. 
HE COMPANY supply. from their Quarries, at Mary’s Puint, New Brunswick, the 
ALBE&RT FREESTONE, of errHeR COLouR, delivered at any point on the Alantic sea- 
board. Orders should be left at the Company’s Offices, or addressed, by mail, to the under- 





igned. 

Over two handred bui! dings. of the finest architecture, erected in the cities of New York, 
rune hia, Ba'timore, &c ¢ introduced to the admiring notice of the public the DRAB 

BUFF COVOURKED 8 SONI admitted by all to have no rival among buildiog materials, 

fat beauty, uniformity of eae elegauce, strengt capa- 
city for architectural effec 

pees tal this 2 eojonr, tt ihe” Company furnish the same stone of a LIGHT BROWN HUE, 
Wit N 

This caer has been ae used in ecclesiastical structures, and with grand effect. The 
First Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, e~teemed by many the finest Gothic buildiog in the 
United States, is eonstructed of the Albert Freestone of this colour. 

The extensive and complete machinery of the Company at their quarries, the ease of work- 
ing and shipment, and their a:most inexhaustible supply of stone, enable the Company to 
execute orders for any quantity, and in BLUUKS of any ene size, with the greatest dis- 
patch. &L DINSMORE, Secretary. 

Company’s Office, 15 Nassau Street, over the Bank of Commonwealth, New York. 


LLEWELLYN PARK, 
S a tract of fifty acres of land, beautifully situated on the eastern slope of Eagle Ridge 
(Orange Mountain), with a surface finely diversified, embracing deep ravines, bold, rocky 
clifis, a brook of the purest spring water, picturesque old oaks, beeches, and tulips, and a 
noble forest of the various native evergreens, and deciduous trees. 

It is being laid out and embelliched with drives, walks, &c , in the modern natural style of 
landscape gardeniog, and has been deeded in trast for the exclusive use and enjoyment of the 
purchasers of the land lying cootiguous to the Park. 

‘Yhis tract of land, containing about 300 acres, ies been divided into Villa Sites of from 5 to 
10 acres eac! 

It was selected with special reference to the wants of citizens doing business in the city, 

and yet wishing accessiole. retired, and healthful homes in the country, by the he genet 
who adopted this method to secure a select and good neighbourhoud. Sioping to the 

eust. the best exposure tor health and cultivation is secured, as well as perfect protection in 

the Winter from the north-westerly winds, while it is fuvourabi ly situated to catch the sea 

breezes which prevail in Summer. 

The whole tract abounds in pure, soft. spring water. 

It is believed that thee is no spot within » miles of New York which is in all respects so 
healthy as the side of this a It is almest the only locality so near the city where 
there is as —y fever and agu 
f sites, desiring "to build of stone, can obtain the material on the premises, 








free of c' 
The eeivear: ‘of the Park and all the sites is secured by a Lodge and gate-keeper at the en- 
trance on Valley Koa4, one mile from North Orange Railroad station. Ascending the ndge 
by the Park drives (four miles of which are already completed), a charming view of the 
Valley is obtained for many miles around, with New York in the distance, and finally reach- 
i top of the mountain, 700 feet above the level of the sea, a magnificent scene breaks 
upon the view over ove hundred miles in extent, composed of forests, cultivated fields, 
and country seats, villages, towns and cities, ponds, rivers, and bays, in the valley beneath, 
with the Nevesink hills at the south ; Nyack mountain, Haverstraw peak, and tbe Highlands 
towards the north ; with Long Isiand Siaten Island, and sermon in the east. This natural 
panorama is acknowledged ~ dar to be one of the fines: in Am 
LLEWELLYN Park is cistant from New York City less than rs ee via Morris and Essex 
oe. from nota foot of Coartiand:-st. Six trains per day each w: 
ess, beauty and variety of scener on healthfulness of climate, for the 
intelligence and moral order of its population—io , for all those considerations which 
ombine to render a regien ayaa tg and —_ asa = hanstly residence, it is believed that 
the vicinity of Orange, especially u le, ges not surpassed, if 
© pated y any other ee ia the viclaity or New York. 
rr terms, maps, and particulars, apply to the proprietor, L. 8. HASKELL, 
No. 44 Cedar Swreet, om York, and Kagle Rock, Orange, N. J. 


FOR SALE. 








ACRES ef Land, one mile west 9 the Hadson river, opposite 60th Soe, Being so 
close to the city, and in constan‘ —s asy re yerenongy ve beech by —— —_ 
road aad different Ferries ; it would be a residen 





lace for 
and on account of the growth of New York. t tha e population ot which be aioe ready to approach 
and surround it, prove a very profitable investment in future. The situation, ascending a 
hill-side, is perfect! healthy and commands # most beautiful and extended view. There is 
—s large orchard on the place, Aliens can hold property tee there fully as well as native- 
rn citizens. The taxes are low. Apply to 4 » Proprietor, 
I Naseau Street, (3d floor). 


TRON GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
JANES, BEEBE & CO., 356 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, LIONS, DOGS, DEER, SETTEES, —— —_— te. 


VER thirty different kinds and sizes of Vases, from $2 00 to $25 = qrent variety 
of Fountains, oe for — Grounds, pe pie rg Public? Par! 
LIONS in various atitudes, ¢ reclining, in Miniature, Life Size, and 


Descriptive Catalogues sent by mail. JANES, BEEBE & CO., 
386 Broadway, New York. 








NEW BRUNSWICK AND NOV. LAND 
HE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE NEW pohavaton AND NOVA SCOTIA 
pany mere resolved ine the present year to sell Lauds situated ea lines of 
Roads within the Tract belonging to the Company. in i-ots of 100 to 300 Acres each, suited to 
 ~ convenience of p' ra, a Four ‘Shillings and Six Pence Currency per Acre, dividing 


ear, ear, 
Met Touro per ate iu hese S04. per aero; “tviath Your! 
¥ on 


erected thereon also for sale on 
reasonable terms, v: £460 to £500 to the quality of thosetl, the value 
oe’ f Weterevee JV the miiaan oy ha - Agent aiken 
Com; s by 
of the Direct 52H) R. HAYN ef Commissioner. 
New 4 Xf and Nova So Scotia Land Company’s Office, Fredericton, July 3rd, 1867. 
Use2 AND APPROVED ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN YEARS, 
BRANDRETH’S PILL, so long and so favourably mee rhe yg Ax — me av 


peculiar method and 
cured them = Senge resent high reputa —, a Dr. BensaMin BeanpRretu. 
vi 








The biendin, arious nel nataral affinity, are dune under the personal in- 
spection of of this conscientious wen. Zee vel relies upon the farrinate merits of thia celebrated 
maciten te pent Comes Seen + demand. nomads of OS men, some of 

the most and scientific men eeneraliy, are his most devoted 
This purely = eee cures Sick oe Obronie endache, eereas Ague, 
emaie Complaints. and Costiveness. They are the true safet won ote because 
they take from ibe biced all foulmess, and thereby Fede one: they 
Canal tb B . Bold ‘abe at No. 296 Bowery 


and No. 241 Hudson Street. Price 25 cents a box. 


irects, neat door to Bridgeman’s Seed Sture and the De- 
pository. 





D&®UKERS OF CONGRESS WaATER—We are reliably inform 
that mineral waters, under the name of “‘ Saratoga’ r and salts, under the name 

** Saratoga” salts, are extensively imposed om the public i in ‘the — se South- western. 

Si uying Sones articles desire and think the: 


less, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Gosbaaas ‘Wasem, the 
effect of en being entirely different from that of the mt A Concress WaTER, 
re riping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficulties 
yw oF bkys S digest eative powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
pi Pr nene a ng is eae of dyspepsia incurable—the effect deta in no wise Ameren from that 
produced by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while Concress Water Pit teins 
neither griping or injurious reffect in any case, however debilitated ‘oe patient may mitch daring 
tonie as we a as curative. The Con; Spring, ot is well known, is the ne we 
sixty-three years past, bee be bailt w i vp Oe e repnial of Saratoga, yet some have 
name of the spring with that lace—thus affording the opportunity for Bi we to emery : 
worthless articles upon the pantie on a strength of the reputation obtained by the 
Spring, in a long series of years. injury thas inflicted upon the = and ourselves is 
these spurious articles, and finding either no effec injurious effects 
ir use, they ip future zotene the genuine Concress Water, coanaene that they have 
already tried it. It is not a sufficien' of its that it is in bottles boxes 
ing our nee as the old bottles and boxes are greedily sangee ma by counterfeiters for 
the purpose of fillin: ing them with their valueless articie and selli: as Congress or a 
beget Bypo.s ony those you can rely on—CONGRESS Waren an as other—and be 
that th is i ia as is the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Waren, viz: 
—C. & W."—if without these w: ords, it is @ valueless, dangerous eounter- 
e toga iy “ty they are not enly va- 
tesiees, but injuris adh pesesetng-oven the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders ‘ob the 
shops. That itis im npossible to form Concress W TER artificiall, of 
chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, as follows :—"' It is impossible to recombine the in- 
gredients 80 as to make an article of equal quality, the effects of which ba be the same as mA 
natural water. ea On — us, we will send you list of prices, sizes an — ages 
ordering from us direct, e' drafis for the amount ordered, you ae Ave akaiy fo 
— to any past of the ‘world. e reiterate our caution, to buy genct ne CONGRESS 
only, of Peliable persons, and to examine the lettering of the cork bran 
OUARKE & wi IT 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
YON’S MANIFESTO.—Waeeras, Comme eee AND IMITATORS, MOVED BY A DESIRE 
TO SHARE THE PROFITS ACCRUING FROM THE SALE 
"s Magnetic Pow der and Pills, 
WITH THE INVENTOR OF THOSE ARTICLES, HAVB GOT UF A VAKIETY OF POISONOUS COMPOUNDS 70 
REPRESENT THE SAME; THEREFORE BE IT KNOWN Ly THE ONLY POISONLESS, INFALLIBLE AND 
IMMEDIATE MEANS OF DESTROYING eee Roacues, PLant- “LICE, Ants, Moras, Figs, AND 
OTHER INSECTS, 18 LYON’s MAGNET: te : POWDER 
AND THAT THE ONLY PREPARATION WHICH CAN BE DEPENDED UPON FOR CLEARING HOUSES, CEL- 
LARS, BARNS, STORES, &c., &c., OF Rats AnD Mice, 18 
LYONS MAGNETIC PILLS. 
THE CERTIFICATES TO THIS EFFECT ARE Ae 4 HIGHER CHARACTER THAN WERE EVER BEFORE 
GIVEN TO 4N INVENTOR OR DISCOVERER OF ANY ARTICLE USED FOR DOMESTIC PORPOSES. LYON 
HAS RECCIVED FOUR NATIONAL MEDALS, TOGETHER WITH LETTERS FROM PRINCE ALBERT, THE 
KING OF Prussia, THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, AND THE FIRST SCIENTIFIC MEN 
7 , Exnors AND AMERICA. THEY INVITE ATTENTION TO THE SAME AT THEIR eIN g 
Broadway, N.Y. E. iN & 00. 


N 
HE wll ac WOULD RESPECTFULLY INVITE ALI WHO ARE DESIROUS 
to call and examine bis Pee stock ef Kugiish and Foreign Booxs. 
lowest cash price ay the Boo«s are marked in the first volume of each set, and no devia- 
tion is made from the ere marked. The subscriber is constan =f receiving Books from Eu- 
rope, and issuing catalogues of tne same with the prise annex Sotaiegs ue No. 10 is now 
ready, and will be sent to apy part a United States or Canada, free of charge by address- 
ing the subser' KVK, Importer of English and Portas 
No. 138 Falton St, ‘bet. Nassau St, ana Broadway, New York. 


REMOVAL. 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HAVE REMOVED FROM NO. 4 WALL STREET, 
TO THEIR NEW OFFICE, 
NOS. 112 AND 114 BROADWAY, 


Cuan f; MARTIN, President, 
. F. WLLLMARTH, Vice-President. 














J. MILTON SMITH, Secretary. 
New York, May ist, 1858. 





a REMOVAL. 
SON & GIBBS, from 5 Wall St., to 106 Broadwa: 
wrt) ty D COLLECTION ‘duUse, Collect througn Bankers in all parts yithe the 


United states and British Provinces at the lowest rates, and deliver proceeds on the day 


ee —Mechanics’ Bank, St. Nicholas Rank. Mercantile Bank. Irving Bark. 

Past due claims collected or secured under our own supervision and through our oa a At 
torneys, with whom we are in constant Sonny hg hee ene without extra soreey to our elients. 
We transfer dishonoured paper from our bankers to our Atiorneys on the day of preset, if de- 
sired, thus oy immediate Poton securing claims which delay might rete Hy hope! 


We refer, by wing: #, Hennequin & © to over tifty well-known houses in ‘his cit), among whom 
are ny followi ennequin & Co, ; Gillaume, Fargis _ Oe. § William ‘Lotiimer & Uo. ; 
Fred. Butterfield ; Kents, Lowber & Smyth ; Rufus Story ; &'H. Brown & Vo. ; Svlomon 
& Hart, 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH WITHOUT METAL PLATES. 
HOSE in need of Artificial Teeth, and those who find it inconvenient to u-e them set 
= metal Cy] ore ter invited to eatin a erie le in which no meial is 


used. 
we, always fiting perfect tly, and every’ edo ne pore we. 
always perfectly, every Wa ced to the purposes D 

ssn, alway Biting "6. 8 POINA list, No. 36 Bond St New York. 


Y should have one of Giff fs Pate nt Teo~ reak- 
vent mera the pos and House af outage r eS Manu 
factared by F. Stevens, 177 Greenwich Street, New York. 


"i 8. How's Receives Pupils in Sleoution — Orator: 
M®: ye hy” 5 Cuouage Place, ucar Bleeker 8t., Family readin whee 
ac their own Houses. 

New York, May isi set, 1858. 


KEAT AMsRICAN 
we Re New York, 











IFT BOOK HOUSH is at No. 293 
where, upen co sale of a bouk at $i or mure, the purchaser is at 
once presented with a gift, in value ‘from 25 cents 19 $20". I will ese state that nowwith- 
mening the unjust wd pe oe against Gift Book ‘sales by the old tiac Bouxsellers sand a 
portion of the cane fo iy — fo progress, without any pod as long as ore 
eos peegie 8. = A. KANNGY, Agent. 


Ageuts sent free Add) 
OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, per U.S. Steamer VANDER- 








BILT, will close at this (fice on BATUKDAY the 204 diy of May at 10% o'clock. o'clock, <a. 
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. 7 | wzomas 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. : WINE MERCHANT, 
44 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
REMOVAL NOTICE. Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select stock of 
Stanford & Delisser have Removed from 637 to 508 Broadway, FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN 
(OrPposrrs sf, NICHOLAS ROTEL.) Bole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
ee ne PUBLISHING and IMPORTING as BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE FISH AND PISHING Tos 
wae Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for at the W, 
constantly on hand a large and well 
INTBRPRETER ; smireta, rs Established 1776. BAIT, FLIES, &c., &c., of every variety, ‘which ho is ble to supply co the mon ane 
a sportsman, & ral terms. 
Ton acter sete a aoe A. BININGER & CO., Merchants dealing in the shove Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine iy 
Cloth. SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1776, Stock before making purchases, THOMAS H BATE, 85 Maiden Lane, New Y 
CHRISTIAN MEMORIAL OF TWO SISTERS. Edited by Dr. McVickar. 12me. Continued by A. Bininger & Son, 1811, by Jacob Bininger, 1826, and by the present frm, N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, acknowledged by experienced Fi, 
— ee ee A. BININGER & CO., 1836, ermen io be the best Batt for Trolling ever invented. 
Continue the business of ——— 
Peanus or ruogout rmox SL AUTHO IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, &c. GLENFIELD PATENT STARCGH, 
4 poy 18mo. At their Stores, Used in Queen Victoria’s 
Nos. and Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway, The Ladies respositulty iafertesd thas thie Seana le 
MEW PUBLICATIONS. geo tae wae eta ena. taser ~araen “ EXCLUSIVELY USED IN Q bey LAUNDRY, 
D. APPLETON & OCO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. ABRAHAM BININGER And Her tnd other Pow 
Z ABRAHAM BININ BININGER the proses of “ar Bebeg ae wie at nd woe hem a = iran Uono. —- 
at by all 
SeaA: BININGER & 00, | Saldy HODERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Sinect, New York, Sole Agent for the United States 
HILGER & CO,, "'S PA’ 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. a yt h eae LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR awarded separate Medals at the World’s Fair, Li the World’s Pair, New 
MESSRS. CRUSE & FILS Ls PRER BORDEAUX | and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, York, 1858, and are the only American Safes that were « ua Medaleat the London World’ 
BORDEA' AND RHMNISH WINKS contens through the hottest Grea, or a burglar picking the lock. bl 
The subscri and their agents are the pense seen to mete ond ofl Hep 
a@> N.B.—Orders for direct imp executed promptly, and on liberal terms. ring’s Patent Champion Safe, with Hall’s Patent -Proof Locks. 
&. 0. HERRING & OO. Green Block, 185, 157 and 139 Water Stree. 
FINE GROCERIES. one ee ee jewelry and other valuables, 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., : 
SUCEREDOES £0 FUOMAS HOPE AND CO. INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACR, 1 ted and P: d in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
Cpgeets Ge Mision Rive Retest Satin. dad a [D°BING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY Have 
> Depot. become so mores & a favorite with Publie, one user recommending them to another, that 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON Hak , AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION | S#les have increased ‘o puesta tee at Se nae 2 area 
of Fine Groseries, ndtading Fine Cla Dat a Oe ee one eee ea an cea ee 
brendoet Comengse, own MAX different varieties of Claret @uccessor to the business of J. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. 

The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choloest Brands of Sagare. Tien BEAUTY OF LIFE, P 'y Speaking is Health.— Wing's 

All the dierent Kinds of F Saneen, Colrane, Boterd, Gren 00. Surtees fe Fansne Gugcreas ConTRIBUTE TO THIS. 

A General. Assoriment of Seeviaiane, Machatg West- aan — ee oS reeausor-taptnepsaicgerealaentaian 
ee a oom, roved Dairies. All of Nise net necessarily uire masticating like other food, but merely breaki: 
which they deliver tree of ol otaall parte af bol of ul eee ean ob ke sae molsigning inthe mouth gradually, or soaking. in in water or milk, by tis means 4 sopannans 

we Alexander Hamilton Contemporaries. By John C. Hamilton. Vol. II. Price bouring coun fee of charge tare tender Sates, ts ws ane Geman may receive them. 7 o whe 
fy > lee the grain remains, not deadened or injured, atin font, by io clone grad bat Fotainlng 
ve 80 ne jon 
WINNER'S PIANO FORTH PRIMER. FINANCIAL. Daria othe body a healinfal grow, or renewed vigow snd srengih wee 
WINNER’S VIOLIN PRIMER. a Ask your Grocer for WIN 7S Farine Crachess, ond tale none 9k & stamped with the 
WINNER’S FLUTE PRIMER. Ce : potapeuayns —= | seme ctl rhe wholesale depot is at A. 'N. THOMPRON ‘%& 00.8, No. 221 and 28 
WINNER'S GUITAR PRIMER. JOHN MUNROE & co., 
WINNER’S ACCORDEON AND FLUTINA PRIMER. AMERICAN BANKERS, IMBREDE'S Wedding Cards and Envelopes cannot be surpassed 
‘The simplest and best books of instruction ever published. Each book contains 8) pages NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, in clagense uty in i meaeeis ws a 
god all the New Music of the, day. The he Plaxo oure, UTTAR AND Accoapaas PRIMERS, GAPANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS » Metropolitan Hotel. 
N Rilen “ wyeeed other beantitel a es UY YOUR NOTE PAPER and En IMBREDE’ 
hy a Mary Ane. all the above songs beautifully atrenged for | FRANC HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, Broadway, and have it stamped with ine Coloured feltial in the Lendoe tiple.” 
that instrument, and the new plain and fancy Cotiliions with the figures or cal GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, Sak 
For 99 conta, & copy of eliher book will be sent by mail, postage paid. Music sent by mail | I8SLAND, ae, ALY, : DB0cs x ELLXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic-Cordial, ot 
where the money (or stamps) is remitted. ATHeNs, BEYROUT. 180, ON CONSTANTINOPLE, carro, Persons debilitated by y semen aad 3: Prepared enly by 
FIRTH, POND & CO., 547 Broadway, New York. ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &c., 0. Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS, 
ENGLISH BIBLE WAREHOUSE, Cline Sa: Daw Rack, Ha, 8 Well Bivend, 685 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. DUNCAN, eaas & SO, LIFE INSURANCE 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) BANKERS, conusnoran 
VRE & SPOTTIS WOOD PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF THE STAND- CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK BRITISH COMPANY 
E AND AUTHORISED GDITIONS. An Extensive vA a ee oo bend, ands IssUE » 
Vaarery or Surges Bivpin Also Episcopal (U. 8.) Prayer Books, and and Lette Travelle ESTABLISHED 1820, 
eee Cnecine ee Ree See, Oe - APITAL (WITH ACCUMDLATIONS) $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROs 
o RIGHT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U. 8. available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, C Cap gg oo me gti ag yee 4 

MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. a oe ae nas peat cae = a. 

jUCK. Office—65 Wall Street. 


arora 176 Ree te and COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. GRO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvany. 


; ra, Notes, Drafie, Money mer ont Bipotng pins Rensions, Bier AND byl PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 














Mamorsndume 27 ‘Tine Beoke Pons. Pencils, and Back- North America has branches'or ‘or agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected NEW YORK AND HAVRE ae om 
geen hy Ep a8 bem Ay ; Ee yy yy tI Le ed, and bills archased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland, ARAGO, 2,500 T Capt. Pt. Dayid Lines FULTON, 2300 N; 2.500 Fone, Capt. J A. Wotton, — 
rates. -Heads, &c. Country merchants pe, Le gre Jam po Will leave New York. Havre, ana Soust on oe 1858" on the foilo 
> Cc. aeeon, Leave Ne Leave Havre. 
. H GRAIN, { o, a9 Wiliam Street, New York. 1858 er 
PETER O. RAGSDALE, SHREVEPORT, LA, OF. saith. » | 65. ee $ 
Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, RICHARD BELL, . 








tee ee Esrsaranen IN THE hae oe ne AND ey General Financial Agent. 
Red River section, is enabled to make ‘very favourable purchases, regarding quality and Bess, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCH ANGE, STOCKS, NOTES, 
Bonds purchased and for : Leans ated, 26 Willi: 























































































negoti: |, &e., dc. illiam Street, | Fulton. “ 
annual it of Cotton from Shrev: w amounts to nearly 100,000 bales, and | New York. 
shipmen oy a te red in ww gmommn to neesty 6 will ind ew Yo These Steamers, built expressiy fer Government servi, St tae tl 
it for th + Py well — the =eeve _ every care Sonne aes 7 in the construction of Bae See ieeeeoeey to ceare seseteet - 
BREWER ALDWELL speed. These ships have ve waler-light compartmen enclosing the engines, 80 = 
& C. event of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to 
PAMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. work, the safety of the vessel and passengers would be Recent experience has de- 
Issue Bank oF Cuar.estor Bills on the mancwated the sbastete nesesstiy of ts sande of constenstien. The accommodation for pas- 
OPPOSITION WILL NEVER K LL US! BANK OF LIVERPOOL, sengers are believed to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired. 
$15 AND $50 SEWING MACHINES! in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Enexanp, Ine- —_— OF Faeaas, 
“Bui 8 Sui Butch, mt the ey wy and dim, tan, ScoT.anD and WaLEs. From New York to Southampton or Havre... oe 
Stitch, teh, Btiteb, a begins to owim.” From Hi Southampton to N ¥. 
GABIES AND ALE OFEERG INTERESTED. IN anwrst) MACHINES FOR WELLS, FARGO & O0., jm 4 ow Fort, 
ee, are invited to call and examine the TWO BEST SEWING MACHINES N.Y. & canta. EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, To passengers going to to London these St offer the ad in 
ablic. GIBB’S PATENT $15" SEWING MACHINES. This ts the best, Broadway, N. ¥., and expense. Specie delivered in London. Baggage not wanted on the voyage to be sent oa 
rahe an wd simple ee eee coronene perene Se Seen, snk Bi Worrereet 2 oe ISPATCH AN EXPRESS A CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH Is- | PST the day before onboard” marked ** Below.’ No passage secured until paid for. An er 
Geavy masteriel. Fifteen DNA LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Sth and anh of each mon °*For Freight oP AS Letters ond Houupapars mast poss Geng te Feelin. 
minus oly Fogured FAMILY ok Skwi @ MAGE atv PRICE $40. Table and all complete. ‘ornia, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. W. 8. DRAYTON. Agent 7 Broadway, Agent, New York. 
This machine we place the best Famucy Sewise Macurns in use. We w. ISELIN Havre, Agen 
taken peer cretetpicetcetenyerst hm ne ua AES Seas CUOUEEY,» 0, doueynten tnd London 
pong Kd fed tag pb LY Ry yt dy oa yy ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AMERICAN SUNOFEAN EXPRUSSLU., Agente, Paria 
Riseemrces Grven.—With these ad we place them fearlessly before the public in For the 
the full assurance thet their manifold méris mas'mahe themacives maatiest to ike discrimi. Oe ae Seneeines, THE BRITISH AND N. A R. M STEAM SHIPS. 
eye. We desire to establish agencies for the sale of the FIFTEEN DOLLAR Machines BROWN, BROTHERS FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
of the United States and Uanadas. Persons with a small capital will find this a ’ ” Chief Cabin Passage...” $130 | Secend Cabin Passage . 
and profitable business. Address NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. sree oe BOSTON eo ——_ a a 
THOMAS & CO., 480 Broadway, New York. Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. Chief Cabin Passage................. a Second Cabin Passage..............++++ | 
tad rom at Halifax. 
FO. INFANTS ELL 'S BISCOTINE. PERSIA,...... Capt. Jopxuns. | ASTA,. t. E. G. Lore. | C 
FOOD R tee D: uC S FOR SALE, 10 PER CENT. INVESTMENT. ARABIA... ..Capt. J. Sons. AvRiCA..... Gag. " Seannon. 
OF TEN YEAR TEN PER CENT. sk i Ay. cseceseeeeeeseeess+sCapt. R¥BIR. | EUROPA,........... _enseen 
PPME PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST VARIOUS SrURIOUS AND DANGER. | {9 Ooi Bonds, of the Saline Coal and Manafacturing Onmapany, te Tilieas oo ths Ohio Bi: ee ee eee a hekr mast head greet 6a 
ous imitations of which have lately been offered to fo Re res 4-4 rer, fi mites abo me Gre able merican ge Bank, New Y: ARABIA, Stone l N. York 
one. Mr, M. DELLUC le the sole inventor of the true article, which has 's Charter perpetual. Tent to to loan expel secured b careful deed of trust, conveying as 1 ROPA, Lerrc es ae 
d and sold by Messrs. DELLUC & CO. for more tea = years pi pest, ifney ar are the A. ©. Flegs. of this city, over 10,000 acres of valua ioocal ans won lente ; together with im PERSIA, JupKINns a ork 
sole proprietors of it, and the name of BISUOTINE belongs to th iscopyrie h.ed neavanannae ts, rail cars, machinery, nary, walang, a &c., now in successful opera. NIAGARA, Wickman “ 
by them. Ali who adopt their trade mark, con e of eA OGTINE to imitations oe and which bare oe aeiicasd ba xclusive of the lands. Coal and iron, both supe- AFRICA, Saannon 9 
are liable to prosecution, and will be held responsi The *BISCOTINE is put up in one | rior, and fully tested and de . AMERICA, Mooniz: ‘ 
gad coe pound etiles ter experiaticn. Bagh package ners, ‘3s fac cimile of Tete Donde are the unsold pordon of «rat aud’ only ine 0c @300,000,—ihe entire debt ‘ASIA, Lorr. . 
iber’s For sale, wholesale and retail, by DELLUU & CO., Chemists, be CANADA, Lana. “ 
, of Racanoat for _ 506 Cereal Biaie of Untieage ‘a Bark, 636 Broad- R.A Company are now mining and selling over 100 tons of Coal per day, at a profit equal PERSIA, Jupxt “ 


fund on these bonds; t - geen e of 7 are mainly toenlarge be Berths not secured until ne for. An experienced ay 
works, and increase ih business from 500 to tons per day, equal to interest, sirking fund whers : acco’ ppecie, ywelry 
poy tom Sie ant clamp gots Boats and See the 1. Las je Variet; on hand of sine | and ample dividends to shareholders, thus Sardine a a a profitable investment ‘Gapend mL. — sae unlowe Bile my tor ier Lay i 









yon Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are the value 
uestion, and with every assurance of a prompt return ‘of both p rincipal and i 
ters, with a good stock clearly q They ‘oll eth fa Pp P inf Pp ~s¢ s nterest. therein expressed. For Freight or Passage, apply to E. CUNARD. 4 Bowling Green. 
bet “Santon: PANNUS CORIUM DE given by MORSE & Cv., 41 William St. 











THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 
, 
A BEAUTIFUL HEAD of Rich obey Crmgtcerty Drevesret PATENT CUT LOAP SUGAR, STEAMSHIP 00-CARRYING THE UNITED STATES Mail. 
ould have rmined have ay — Sie Sn ed ; or roubled with dandruff and itching, but MANUFACTURED BY THE UNDERSIGNED, Crry or i B, 2367 tons, Capt. R. I itch | UITY OF MANCHESTER, eae. cousy 
ve or troub Boald end. oF othe: ‘i Crrr or WassINGTON. 2380 tons, Capt. Petrie. Kamesnoo, socenensees 6 tons, effrey 
Or with Bick Headache = Say RS pape SUCCESSOR TO HAVEMEYER & MOLLER. The undernoted or ‘vessels are » 






in 
It is put in barrels of about 160 Bs, he geny my d= 8 and is of 
Piepiss trou the face and akin. aa mgs 'S HAIR RESTORATIVE will do all this, put up ber ele eam otk aa ne fine Sugar, and is of acperior quality. 




























































































WIL AM MOLLER. 
Prof. 0. J, Wood—Dear Sir : 1 pave heard mach sid ofthe wonderful ects of four Har ‘No. 99 Wall street, 
ey dinas diapoed wo place your Heatran a the mame sue’ quack nost! aaaod tnd And alternate Thursday. And each alternate Wedn: 
&o., I was to place your Restoratives iv the same category with the tho CHOICE PARM FOR SALE. RATES OF CABIN PASSAGE. re hewn New Yorn and Philadeiphin, 6:5. 
pty EO — eae pomodies, ents 5 poet se J tal Laurence Comiy some yyy = ~ HB ILLINOIS © CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL nrg eg et Te bovine the eame privileges ia a the Salooon. fociuding Stewards’ Foon 
by my good «fe, whose baie bad bessune very chin td entirely wie, nd Delare Long Oredits’ and at Low Rates of Interest, = in Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, on TiikD “CLASS PASSENGERS —A Site hed number of Third Class Passeng on wae 
dons nate restoted near These lands were granted by the Government to aid jeired: Prom Philadelphia _ 
Reege.coiar, and bad ihituened and boom beau ol tod tna and eaurely Over | are among the richest and most fertile In the world, ‘They exieud from Norws Ka ena acts | TO from ‘Liverpool, $45. ‘ pe 
bet because of its healthful influence mike bead, and mind, Lh Rage ghee foil aed West, through the mide ofthe State, the extreme South ‘nd Inclade ¢ variety of cli- | friends, at < ib td harap aaaremal aie A. oo 
(esas are quing your Restorelive. with ibe happiest eitoots aj therefore my stsptisien and chiefly prairie, Interspersed with fine Yen aud in the middie and Sosthern Lega sompartmente, Lat nd very atsation aid to 
Hema craton tcacert dona Sats Stina sb alta at | Sasa cae, an oat of norma teva pre esr. wey: | weceY naga tale fortes ees Pua Tage Sada ora 
wee coe benutifel ana * y ing streams and springs excellent water abound.—Bituminous Coal is extensively mined, the Goninon wit \ delay.—For Freight or P "apply at the Uaioe of the Cou 
young persons Very traly and gratefully yours, y: SOLOMON MANN supplies a cheap and desirable fuel, being furnished at many points at $2 to $4 per ton— ‘MAN wok JOHN G. D yh Agent 
R and wood can be had at the same rate per cord.—Building Stone of excellent quality Ne ‘and 13 Tower Bui Li ¥ ” ; New Yor 
Wrtond Wood -—Tt was a long time after Lsaw zou ot Blisteld before I got, the bottle of | sbounds, which can be provared for litle more than the expense of transportion.—The sate nek Sepa 
coached ory ton firm, Nana's hate a tho surest eat o ts power. It has done all that rolling.—their contiguity to this Road, by which every tacit in Tarnished tor travel and Oe eRe ae ee nee Side~wiheel Steam 
are paw watag and recmmnsonding ite ase to ethers co comiea me ineseod I oi. | irauaportation, to tbe principal markeis North, South.”Raat, Weat, and the with | PETERSUURG and RICHMOND, and leave Pier 1 NR every SATURDAY sad WED 
ton pereein's ‘as entilled to the highest cousidera- they can be cultivated, render them the most valuable investment that can be fonna ; "Afe q bd » every SA’ aY 
you ae and present the most favourable unity, for persons of industrious habits and small NESDAY = iy 
Again, very respeotfwily and truly yours, SOLOMON MANN. | means, to acquire a comfortable in a few years.—Chicago is now the greatest | Passage, including to Norfolk, $8 00 ; $10 00. 
onl Tuo, June 28th, 1852. Praia mares in the world and the fealllhy ant cecncmy with wees the products 6f these iupha PPueass » 83 Broadway. 
_T have used Prof. 0. J. gfood’s Hair Restorative, and have its wonderful ean be transported to that market, make them much more profitable, at the prices asked, 
My hair was becoming, i} enghe, prematarely gre Y, bul by the use of Rin Restorative fi aan those more reinowe ai governmeh. (Atos, -as the additional cost of transportation is per: TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LEVRAPOOR PACKETS. 
bas resumed its original have no petual tax on the laiter, must be borne by the acer, in the reduced price he re- | Roog Licut. w)  Kossurs. 
ee ex-Senator, U. 8. tre egevutod U7 the Trustees appointed by the Sal men tho Saal pai rota are tude, Deeds ALBION, (new Heo. Suunee Seems. ewes 
ms meer 8 on 31 Brosdwe broadway, HY. ey eo great BY. Wire Railing Parchasers, wich oouvey to them abeolu tie a Fee Simple, tree and clear of every in: | Wenet Dey, Seraoune. pasa. mpawen, 
THE PRICES ARE FROM $6 T0 $30; INTEREST ONLY S PERCENT TWewty PER | VUUA"TAscorr. =A. Fovenson. Rarraannoot. 
SARSAP. tafal supply is as | cent. will be deducted from the credit price for Cash. Those who purchase ered paeeane Teen, (a) Cuaaies Buck. 
essential to animal life, as light, heat aad genial MB vagoble kingdoms give notes payable in 2, 3 4, 6 and 6 years after date, and are tired to Improve onesents | EROoRES AMBRIA, (new) Comm. nan Fousst KiNG. 
ane paper ot is sickness is the inevitable conse- for years, so as to have one-half the land under at the end of that | Cumsonaso. C0084 WATTER, (n) Waser P, — 
p hey y, the liver clogged with impure bile, which | time. will accompany those who wish to examine these Lands, free of | Roszxs. BENJAMIN ADAMS. Races. ae 
, Complaint, Fever Soren, % £. re vierity the blood sed | which have been dlaposed of, ttectional Maps will be cen’ to anj’ one whe Wil noha cane | COMBERLEANION. ae . 
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